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THE SLOW GROWTH OF MORAL INFLUENCE IN POLITICS. 


Not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the 


light, 

In front the sun climbs slow—how 
slowly! 

But westward, look, the land is 
bright. 


A. H. Clough. 


The subject of this article is the slow 
growth of moral influence in political 
affairs, and the practical question that 
rises out of it and haunts the mind of 
every educated and thoughtful person 
—how best to expedite and invigorate 
this slow growth. 

Bearing in mind that the teaching of 
the New Testament is professedly ac- 
cepted by most of us as furnishing the 
imperative rules and standards of moral 
conduct, and that it has been so ac- 
cepted in Europe for many centuries, 
and setting over against this fact the 
prevalent opinions, aims and standards 
of action that meet us everywhere, in 
any country, alike in the language and 
temper of leading statesmen, in the 
tone of the press and of public opinion, 
in party politics, in national policy and 
in international relationships, there can 
be no doubt as to the slowness of the 
growth. 

As Christians we that the 
moral principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount are destined to become the dom- 
inating influence in public as in private 


believe 


affairs; but as observers of the preva- 
lent phenomena of public life we have 


to acknowledge that amid many 
doubtful signs the one thing which 


stands out clearly in this evolutionary 
process is that a thousand years are 
but as one day, so slow is the rate of 
advancement. 

It might even be maintained, with 
some show of reason, that while in 
Christian countries and under Chris- 
tian influences individual morality has 
risen as never before or elsewhere, pub- 
lic or political moral standards rose 
more rapidly in Israel under the Old 
Testament covenant, and this beeause 
of the untiring insistence and emphasis 
with which the great national prophets 
preached the duty of national right- 
eousness and kept the living God before 
the eyes and mind of the people as the 


Judge of all national and corporate 
life. 
But, however this may be, there 


stands before us the plain fact, and it 
is a fact far too generally disregarded 
or ignored, that after eighteen centuries 
of Christian teaching and influence in 
Europe, a great deal of our public life, 
both at home and abroad, although in 
the hands of Christian statesmen, is to 
all practical intents and purposes still 
carried on as if the Sermon on the 
Mount had never been spoken, and 
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only the lower or selfish motives had 
a rightful claim to exercise dominion 
in practical affairs. 

It is not that action and practice are 
constantly falling short of the ac- 
knowledged and accepted standard of 
ethical duty. This we should expect 
to occur in public as in private mat- 
ters. 

The point is that honest and good 
men do not seem to recognize those 
standards of ethical judgment which 
they accept without question in private 
life, as having the same claim on their 
allegiance in the arena of politics, or in 
the relationships of nations. ‘“Blind- 
ness in part is happened to Israel.” 

We turn, for instance, to that sphere 
which furnishes the most glaring in- 
stances of this strange inconsistency, 
the sphere of international politics. 

In these we see how again and again, 
there is hardly more than a thinly 
veiled pretence of any appeal to the 
higher standards of ethical obligation, 
or to the spirit of Christianity. 

The terms in which national or im- 
perial aims and policy are defined and 
the spirit in which international affairs 
are conducted are such as to make it 
only too plain that the whole structure 
of foreign politics, and also a great 
part of internal politics, are built upon 
a foundation of selfishness, jealousy, 
rivalry, greed of power and wealth, 
and not upon any higher or Christian 
basis. 

Thus twenty-six centuries 
prophet Isaiah, twenty-three 
after Socrates, and nineteen 
after the Manifestation of Christ, we 
see, so to speak, whole continents of 
life, opinion and practice, still under 
the dominion of that spirit of selfish 
greed which St. Paul denounced as 
pleonexia, and held up to view as ly- 
ing very near to the root of all that is 
vicious in human life. 

By way of illustration 


after the 
centuries 
centuries 


reference 


might be made to many contemporary 
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events or to events within the memory 
of most of us; but it may suffice to 
note the impression made by the cur- 
rent phenomena of public affairs on 
some of the great writers and thinkers. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’ has forcibly re- 
minded us that men seem to give their 
allegiance, as it were, to two religions, 
the religion of amity and the religion 
of enmity, for use in different depart- 
ments of life and conduct. The real 
homage is paid in large measure, if not 
in the larger measure, to the code dic- 
tated by enmity. 

From the books of the New Testa- 
ment we take our religion of amity. 
Greek and Latin epics and histories 
serve as gospels for our religion of en- 
inity. 

In the education of our youth we de- 
vote a small portion of time to the one, 
and a large portion of time to the 
other. 

A priori it might be thought impos- 
sible that men should continue throug 
life holding two doctrines which are 
mutually destructive. But this ability 
to compromise between conflicting be- 
liefs is very remarkable. 

A boy, while growing up, acquires in 
common with all around him the habit 
of living by first one and then the other 
of his creeds, as the occasion may de- 
mand; and so great is the power of 
custom that he does this in ordinary 
cases without any distinct feeling of in- 
consistency, and by the time that he 
reaches maturity the habit has been 
established in his life. So educated, he 
will enlarge at one moment on the 
need of maintaining the national honor, 
and he thinks it derogatory or unpa- 
triotic or mean to arbitrate about an 
aggression, trespass, or difference, in- 
stead of avenging it by war; at another 
moment he calls his household together 
and leads them in the beautiful prayer 
in which he asks God to forgive his 


1 Study of Sociology. 
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trespasses as he forgives those that 
trespass against him. That spirit which 
he prays for as a virtue on Sunday, or 
in his home, he will repudiate as a 
vice or a weakness on Monday, in his 
club or in parliament, or on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Such is the blunt conclusion of our 
greatest writer on sociology, and we 
should find it hard to confute his testi- 
mony. 

Another distinguished writer* has 
said that the key to all rational esti- 
mate of European politics is to recog- 
nize that the dominant factor in them 
to-day is the passion of national self- 
assertion, the struggle for national 
primacy. For right or wrong the great 
nations are resolved to make them- 
selves as big, as formidable, as exten- 
sive, as rich as science and energy can 
make them, or at least to tolerate no 
other nation bigger than themselves. 

For this they are ready to sacrifice 
almost everything at home or abroad, 
their traditions, their safety, their 
credit and almost their honor. 

And we might add to this testimony 
that it is this same principle of selfish 
greed which is mainly responsible for 
that degrading and mischievous influ- 
ence in English life commonly de- 
scribed as jingoism, that spurious or 
bastard patriotism which it should be 
the aim of every ethical teacher to erad- 
icate and destroy, planting in its stead 
the true progressive Christian patriot- 
ism, whose aim is righteousness and 
goodwill. 

Again, the most distinguished man of 
letters now engaged in English political 
life is reported to have said only the 
other day, when referring to the preva- 
lent sentiment on our South African 
policy, that the language of England 
hardly affects to be moral language; it 
is the language of pride, of mastery, of 
force, of violence, of revenge. And as 


2 Mr. F. Harrison in Cosmopolis. 


we read the sentiments that pervade a 
great portion of the newspaper press, 
and the language used by some leading 
and representative men, it is not pos- 
sible for us to deny the essential truth 
of such criticism. 

But the specially noticeable point 
about it in our consideration of the 
ethical question is that all this language 
seems to be used in good faith by men 
who, while thus recognizing, accepting, 
and even helping to propagate pride 
and self-interest as the dominant mo- 
tives in public life, are all the time pro- 
fessing obedience to the moral stand- 
ards of the Gospel, and joining in the 
customary and special worship of the 
Christian Church, and this, to all ap- 
pearance, without any distinct feeling 
of inconsistency. 

Even an excellent Church dignitary 
has been known to hold that our re- 
cent experiences in South Africa fur- 
nish a warning lesson to remind us 
that we should carefully avoid all 
sentiment in politics; and yet the Book 
of Common Prayer and the Gospel of 
Christ are that good Churchman’s daily 
companions in his private life, and he 
would probably have agreed with Mr. 
Froude when he said that every gen- 
erous and living relation between man 
and man, or between men and their 
country, is sentiment and nothing else. 

The subject being so fundamentally 
important, and the perversions and 
contradictions of conventional public 
sentiment being so instructive when 
analyzed, it may not be a work of su- 
pererogation to cite one more witness. 

Mr. Lecky, in his “Map of Life,” in 
order to bring out clearly the compara- 
tively low standards of conduct which 
men are still content to follow in pub- 
lic affairs, has set graphically before us 
two recent illustrations, which deserve 
to be pondered very carefully and dis- 
passionately. 

Referring to what may fairly be de- 
scribed as the meanest incident in the 
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modern political history of England, he 
reminds us how at the close of this 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
a man holding the confidential position 
of Prime Minister of a colony, and be- 
ing at the same time a Privy Council- 
lor of the Queen, could engage in a 
conspiracy for the overthrow of a 
neighboring and friendly state; and, 
moreover, how, to carry out this de- 
sign, he deceived the High Commis- 
sioner, whose Prime Minister he was, 
and his colleagues in the ministry; how 
he collected for the conspiracy an 
armed force under false pretences, and 
took part in smuggling arms to be used 
for purposes of rebellion, made use of 
newspapers under his influence or con- 
trol, and spent large sums of money 
in fomenting rebellion, and finally 
was implicated in the concoction of a 
letter pretending to be an appeal on 
behalf of women and children whose 
lives were in danger, a letter to be 
dated and issued at the right moment. 

Here we see a course of conduct 
which in private life would have been 
honestly and sincerely reprobated by 
the very man who did all these things, 
as by the general sense of the com- 
munity; but inasmuch as it belongs to 
the field of politics, what happens? 

The verdict of fashionable society 
condones it, and a great part of the na- 
tion follows suit, and even a leading 
minister of the Crown is found to de- 
clare in the House of Commons, ap- 
parently with the assent of his col- 
leagues, and in all sincerity, that in all 
these transactions, although the ‘man 
had made a gigantic mistake, he had 
done nothing affecting his personal 
honor. 

In the face of such phenomena one 
is tempted to ask whether men’s con- 
ceptions of personal honor are not in 
some danger of deteriorating. and 


whether, after all, we had not better 
hold on to Shakespeare as a safer guide 
and interpreter when he writes: 
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Where great additions swell, and 


virtue none, 
It is a dropsied honor. 


Let us glance at the other illustration 
furnished by Mr. Lecky. Very few 
massacres in history, he says, have 
been more gigantic or more clearly 
traced to the action of a Government 
than those perpetrated by Turkish 
soldiers in our generation; and few 
signs of the low level of public feeling 
in Christendom are more impressive 
than the general indifference with 
which these massacres were contem- 
plated in most countries, or the spec- 
tacle of the sovereign of one of the 
greatest and most civilized Christian 
nations hastening to Constantinople, so 
after those savage Armenian 
atrocities, to clasp the hand which was 
thus deeply imbued with Christian 
blood, and then proceeding to the 
Mount of Olives, where, amid scenes 
consecrated by the most sacred of all 
memories, he proclaimed himself the 
champion and the patron of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Illustrations like these are surely a 
sufficient proof, if proof were needed, 
to show how slow men are to give an 
undivided allegiance to moral princi- 
ples in all departments of life, and, 
moreover, how readily the conscience 
becomes a conventional and purblind 
conscience,® domesticated and living at 
ease amid the most glaring inconsist- 
encies. 

How, then, it is natural to ask, are 
we to account for the fact that the 
standards of individual ethics are thus 
applied so slowly, so fitfully, so par- 
tially and so inconsistently, in the field 
of political or public life? 

And the question is one to which it 
is not altogether easy to give a simple 
categorical answer, because the disloca- 
tion between private and public, or in- 


soon 


8 Cf. Mozley’s University Sermon on the 
Pharisees. 
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dividual and corporate standards of 
judgment and conduct is felt to be the 
resuitant of various causes. 

In the first place it is relevant to no- 
tice that the Divine Founder of our re- 
ligion and His apostles deliberately 
confined their teaching to personal 
morals. 

Living* as they did under a heathen 
Imperial government, which would 
have crushed them without mercy had 
they been suspected of any political or 
revolutionary aim, they left the politi- 
cal world severely alone, content te 
sow the seeds of new principles and a 
new spirit in individual hearts. 

And this attitude of the Saviour and 
His immediate followers towards all 
that concerned the corporate or politi- 
eal life of the comunity, while they 
rendered to Ceesar without question or 
criticism the things that were recog- 
nized as Ceesar’s, has doubtless exer- 
cised a continuous influence on suc- 
ceeding generations, tending to deter 
men from bringing the higher moral 
standards of the Gospel teaching di- 
rectly and unreservedly to bear upon 
the conduct of public or State affairs, 
and so leaving a great portion of our 
public opinion and activities in these 
departments of life still outside the 
pale of Christian ethics. 

Following upon this, and in some de- 
gree as a consequence of it, we may 
note the prevalent lack of any system- 
atic training of the young in the right 
application of moral principles to the 
details of their public life. 

We are indeed so far from adequately 
recognizing the duty of giving such 
training that there still survives in or- 
dinary society a very general prejudice 
to the effect that a religious teacher 
should confine himself to what are 
ealled religious matters, and abstain 
from all political teaching, as if politi- 
eal morality might safely be left to 
grow of itself. 


4 Cf. Goldwin Smith on American Slavery. 
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Thus, throughout our whole educa- 
tional system we find very little sys- 
tematic training in the morals of citi- 
zenship. 

In other subjects it is recognized 
that the young must be trained and 
disciplined for the work of their prac- 
tical life by systematic daily lessons, 
repeated and learnt again and again— 
decies repetita docent; but we act as if 
our social and political morals were ex- 
pected to grow without any such daily 
watering and tending; and the result is 
an attenuated or arrested moral growth 
such as may be constantly observed in 
political action, temper and opinion; 
and remembering how deep-rooted and 
tenacious of life are selfish motives 
and traditional, conventional and old- 
world ideas, we must acknowledge that 
we have no right to expect a very dif- 
ferent result until we take more pains 
to secure it. 

But the most fundamental reason 
why a late or slow growth in corporate 
morality was to be expected is, that all 
real moral progress is from the individ- 
ual heart outwards, and consequently 
corporate advance has to wait upon in- 
dividual advance. 

Thus the tide of moral advancement 
first of all uplifts the individual, and 
then the family, and after that the tri- 
bal, the national and the international 
conscience. 

National and international morality 
are thus seen to lie on the outermost 
fringe of moral influence, and they rise 
in consequence very slowly. 

In this slow uprising, amid the strug- 
gle of contending forces, we find, as 
we have seen in the instances already 
quoted, compromise and lax judgments 
prevailing in public affairs with regard 
to matters in which no compromise and 
no such judgments would be tolerated 
in private personal relationships. 

So it comes to pass that after all our 
centuries of moral and religious teach- 
ing, with all the treasures of ancient 
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and modern thought in our hands, all 
the great examples before our eyes, 
and all the spiritual teaching of the 
ages in our ears, what may be called 
the moral conscience of nations is still 
in a very rudimentary condition. 

States, as represented by the policy 
and action of rulers, diplomatists and 
statesmen, and by ordinary public 
opinion, are still influenced and di- 
rected in the main by the instincts of 
self-preservation and self-interest, and 
all the kindred selfish motives; though 
we recognize with thankfulness the 
constantly growing signs that the 
higher life steadily advances in spite 
of every drawback. 


while the tired waves, slowly 
breaking, 
Seem scarce one painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creek and _ inlet 
making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


For 


This brings us to the practical and 
final consideration, how we may best 
hope to facilitate or expedite this prog- 
ress; and our thoughts naturally turn 
in this connection, first of all to the 
influence of religious teaching, and 
next to systematic training of the 
young in the ethics of citizenship, and 
to the aid which may be given by 
ethical societies. 

What religious teachers and leaders 
may perhaps be said specially to need 
in a time of settled and conventional 
religion, is to realize their prophetic 
office more clearly and more fully than 
is commonly done. 

In the midst of a highly conventional 
society it is only too easy to forget that 
the true office of the religious preacher 
is to stand forth as the messenger and 
interpreter of Divine Law in its appli- 
cation to all contemporary activities 


and relationships, to be a preacher of 
both individual and national righteous- 
ness, like Amos, Micah, or Isaiah, im- 
pressing 


always the ancient text:— 
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“That which is altogether just shalt 
thou do, that thou mayest live,” and 
to inspire and lead men to apply that 
rule to their daily public life, as sug- 
gested, for instance, in the fine words 
of Mr. Gladstone, when he said, “That 
which is morally wrong cannot be po- 
litically right.” 

Moreover, the prophet is needed in 
every age, because, as a matter of 
fact, it is through inspiring and uplift- 
ing personalities of the prophetic type 
that every great forward movement in 
human history is set going and sus- 
tained. Again and again, as we read 
the record of human advancement, we 
are moved to say, “See how a great 
prophet has risen up among men, and 
God has visited His people,” and there- 
fore it is that teachers of religion are 
especially called upon to cultivate the 
prophetic office of the Church of God 
in regard to all the various departments 
of the common life. 

This view, when simply stated in 
general terms, meets with general ac- 
ceptance and is even commended and 
applauded; but when we endeavor to 
earry it into practice in public affairs 
it is apt to meet with a different recep- 
tion. 

The prophet, or preacher of righteous- 
ness, Claiming to base his exhortations 
or protests on Divine Law, is not, as 
a rule, a popular character. 

The opportunist, whether in Church 
or State, does not like his utterances. 
The man of prophetic conviction and 
courage is apt to be jeered at as a ped- 
ant ora prig, or an impractical phi- 
losopher, or a sentimental philanthro- 
pist; and yet the fact remains that the 
men of this type, and not the oppor- 
tunists, are and have always been the 
true salt of their society, or rather let 
us say they are the Promethean torch- 
bearers, who bring fresh gifts of Di- 
vine fire into the life of men, genera- 
tion by generation. 

But, to pass on to the next point re- 
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ferred to above, we also need much 
more systematic teaching of ethics in 
their application to citizenship. It is a 
very long time since the Greek philos- 
opher said dy6pwros ica roditixdv 
{cov —man is by nature a social crea- 
ture—and yet our social and political 
ethics are still in practice quite rudi- 
mentary. 

There is, it might be alleged, hardly 
a school in England, inciuding even 
Eton itself, which has been for so 
many generations the great nursery of 
our public men, in which we could find 
any adequate manual setting forth in 
detail the principles of social and polit- 
ical ethics in regular and general use, 
or any systematic course of instruction 
in such given and enforced 
with the needful reiteration through- 
out the growing, impressible, character- 


subjects 


forming years of early life. 

A man of large and varied practical 
experience, and, it may be added, of 
rare prophetic insight and high enthusi- 
asm, Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, feeling 
this need of greater attention to higher 
ethical training, has within the last 
year or two pressed on some of those 
charged with the education given in 
elementary schools (and the need is 
quite as great in higher schools), the 
duty of doing more than is systemati- 
cally done to touch the imagination 
and the emotions of the young in re- 
gard to all the nobler elements of life 
and character. 

He would have, for 
every elementary school, what he calls 
a Boys’ Guild of Honor, in which the 
chief elements of high character, such 
as courage, truth, self-command, pu- 
rity, generosity, chivalry, public spirit, 
should be systematically set before the 
boys and impressed on them as ele- 
ments of life in which they should re- 
joice and strive to excel. 

“In addition to the religious teach- 
ing,” he says, “I desire to see much 
more direct and emphatic moral teach- 


instance, in 
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ing of the best kind in our schools. 
Such teaching should appeal to the im- 
agination and the feelings, which are 
the great factors of conduct, and 
should deal with the actual relations of 
life at home, in work, in companion- 
ship and in all civie relationships.” 

Here we reminded of the very 
suggestive and noble efforts of Mr. G. 
F. Watts, R.A., and all who are fa- 
miliar with the routine of our school 
education in any grade of school will 
agree that such suggestions and efforts 
are, to say the least, very opportune. 

In conclusion, it may be urged that 
we need in all the chief centres of our 
national life a great deal more of the 
influence of ethical societies. 

The function of such a society is two- 
fold. It acts as a school of study for 
the select few, who thus do something 
to keep alive and bright the sacred fire 
of ethical illumination and advance- 
ment. But the needs of the nation ask 
of us a great deal more than this. 

If such societies are really to fulfil 
their mission, they must, like Socrates, 
carry their teaching into the market- 
place, so as to make it heard and make 
its power felt in all the practical ac- 
tivities of the national life. 

In proportion to our need amid the 
blinding, traditional, materialistic and 
selfish influences that are continually 
acting on men, in a complex industrial 
and commercial civilization, is the 
greatness of the benefit which such so- 
cieties may bestow upon the commu- 
nity; and it may be taken as beyond 
question that one of our special needs 
is a far more systematic propaganda of 
social and political ethics, a propa- 
ganda led, informed, directed by a 
central ethical association, with its ac- 
tive local branches in all the great 
centres of provincial life; and all of 
them making it their aim to inspire the 
teaching of the young, to supply suit- 
able manuals of instruction, to leaven 
public opinion, especially the opinion of 


are 
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all bodies of teachers, and so to help us 
a little nearer to that better day, when 
the highest ideals of ethical conduct 


The Nineteenth Century. 
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shall have become the dominant forces 
in both private and public affairs. 
J. Hereford. 





THE TCHELOPECK WOODS.* 


In. the afternoon of the first of June, 
1876—the day in which Boteff’s band 
of rebels' was routed at “Voll,” in the 
mountains, near Vratza,and Boteff him- 
self fell pierced by a bullet of the Cir- 
ecassian horde, commanded by the fierce 
Djambalaz—on the left bank of the 
river Iskre, opposite the village Luti- 
brod, were sitting a company of women. 
They were from Lutibrod, and were 
waiting for their turn to cross the river 
by means of the only boat there. The 
greater part of them knew very little 
of what was going on just then, and, 
some of them did not care to know. 
The constant roving of the Bashi-ba- 
zouks for the last two days on the other 
side of Vratza did not concern them at 
all, and they continued to attend to 
their field labor. They were all women, 
for the men did not care to hazard their 
lives. Although the theatre of the bat- 
tles between the insurgents and the 
Circassians was comparatively far from 
Lutibrod, the rumor had caused great 
anxiety there also, having set on the 
qui vive all the male inhabitants. This 
very day a few Turkish soldiers had 
gone into the village in order to lay 
hands upon suspicious persons; there 
were also soldiers stationed at one of 
the banks of the river to inspect the 
passengers that went and came across 


* Translated from the Bulgarian for The Living 
Age by D. S. R. 

1 Christo Boteff was the leader of the band of 
insurgents that crossed the Danube in 1876 from 


the river. At this hour the boat was 
on the other side and the women waited 
with patience its return to take them 
over. At last it came. The boatman— 
a Lutibrod peasant hired by the village 
—touched with his only oar the bottom 
of the river in order to fix the boat to 
the bank, and shouted to the women: 

“Come on, hurry up!” 

This very moment two mounted po- 
licemen appeared on the road from 
Vratza, and as soon as they reached 
the bank they dismounted from their 
horses and pushed aside the women 
who were about to jump into the boat. 
One of these policemen, a stout, elderly 
Turk, cracked his whip and swore at 
them. 

“Back, ye infidel swine! Get away!” 

The women shrank back, willing to 
wait again. 

“Get away from here!” yelled the 
other policeman, rushing forward to 
scourge them with his whip. But they 
shrieked and ran away. 

Meanwhile the boatman took hold of 
the reins and led the horses into the 


boat. One of the policemen, both of 
whom followed the horses in, turned 
angrily toward him and said: 

“No dog shall you receive in this 


boat.” While to the women he beck- 
oned to depart at once. 

At the sight of this the poor women, 
all broken down, started back toward 


Roumania to Bulgaria at Kouzloudoy, with the 
purpose of arousing the Bulgarians to a genera? 
insurrection against the tyrannical government 
of the Turks. 
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Mezdra, passing through the wheat- 


fields. 

“Wait, please wait!” cried out a peas- 
ant woman, who was coming from 
Tchelopeck, running fast toward the 
boat. 

The policemen looked at her. 

“What do you want?’ asked the 
stouter one, in the Bulgarian language. 

She was about fifty years old, tall, 
bony and lean. In her arms she was 
carrying a child wrapped up in a torn 
blanket. 

“Let me cross over! Please do! God 
give you health—to you and to your 
children!” 

“Is it you, Elietza? 
(infidel)! 

He recognized her, for she had baked 
pies for him at Tchelopeck. 

“Yes, it's I, Hadji Hassan Agha. 
Please let me cross over for this child’s 
sake.” 

“Whereto are you taking this worm?” 

“This is my grandson. His mother 
is dead; he is sick, and I am going to 
the monastery.” 

“What will you do there?’ 

“I want the priest to read to him for 
his health,” spoke the woman in a be- 
seeching voice, and extremely fright- 
ened. 

Hadji Hassan Agha and his compan- 
ion took their seats in the boat, while 
the boatman reached for the oar. 

“For God’s sake, please do me this 
kindness; think that you, too, have 
children! I shall pray for you, also!” 

The Turk meditated, then spoke, 
scornfully: 

“Come on, get in, you donkey.” 

The woman jumped quickly into the 
boat and sat down beside the boatman. 
The latter turned the boat around and 
it floated away over the turbid waters 
of the Iskre, which had lately, from 
the heavy rains, spread considerably 


Ah! you ghiaour 


? Elietza means wife of Elia—the Bulgarian for 
Elijah. 
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over the fields. The evening rays of 
the sun, which was about to hide itself 
behind the hills, made the river appear 
like a large silver belt. 


Il. 


The poor Tchelopeck woman doubled 
her speed. The sooner she reached the 
monastery the better, she thought. On 
her bosom lay, half-dead, her two-year- 
old grandson—an orphan, who had been 
taken ill two weeks before. During the 
last two days the child was sinking 
very rapidly. Old women’s medicines, 
all kinds of sorceries and the physician 
even could not help him. The village 
priest read to him; that also had no 
effect. Her only hope now was in the 
Holy Virgin. “The child must be tak- 
en to the monastery.” That is what 
all the women of the village told her. 
When she looked at the child in the 
afternoon, she became very much 
alarmed; it looked as if it were dead. 

“Quick,” said she; “may the Holy 
Virgin give him help!” 

So, in spite of the bad weather, 
started at once for the Tcherepick mon- 
astery called “The Holy Virgin.” 

Before crossing the river, while she 
was hurrying through the woods, down 
toward the Iskre, a young man peeped 
from among the oak trees, and then 
walked toward her. He was dressed 
in strange tight clothes with laces on 
the breast and carried a rifle in his 
hand. His face was pale and languid. 

“Bread, please! I am dying with 
hunger!” said he, standing before her. 
She understood the matter at once. 
“He must be one of those pursued by 
the police! Lord God!” whispered 
Elietza to herself, utterly frightened. 
She looked into her bag: but she had 
forgotten to put bread into it. There 
were only a few dry crusts in its bot- 
tom. She handed them to him at once. 

“Grandma, could I hide in this vil- 
lage?” 


she 
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But how could he hide in Tchelo- 
peck? There is fire there now—he will 
be delivered to the Turks. And with 
this uniform on! 

“No, my son, it is impossible!” 

Thus she spoke to him as she gazed 
pitifully at his weary countenance, on 
which despair revealed itself. She 
pondered a little, and then said: 

“Hide yourself, my son, for the pres- 
ent, in this wood, and wait for me 
around here until to-night. I am afraid 
you will be seen if you enter the vil- 
lage now. I will bring you some bread 
and possibly clothes; these won't do. 
We are Christians.” 

The worn face of the young man 
gleamed with hope. 

“I shall wait for you, grandma; go, 
grandma, I thank you!...” And 
she saw him limp away into the depth 
of the woods. Her eyes were filled 
with tears. She hurried down the hill 
meditating on what she had encoun- 
tered. 

“IT must do something for this miser- 
able creature! What was he! Maybe 
God will have mercy on me and grant 
life to the child. The Holy Virgin only 
help me reach the monastery. Dear 
God, protect him; he is a Bulgarian, 
who has come forth to sacrifice his life 
and all for the Christian faith.” 

She decided to tell everything to the 
abbot of the monastery, a kind-hearted 
old man; also to take some bread and 
‘peasant clothes, and start back as soon 
as possible, without staying over night, 
so as to meet the wandering refugee in 
the dark. And now she doubled her 
speed to save, if God willed it, two 
lives. 


III. 
The night’s dark veil was already 


spreading itself over the Tcherepick 
monastery. The gorge of the Iskre 


kept cautious silence under the starry 
heavens; the river, sad and lonely, was 
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babbling down the valley beside the 
monastery, losing itself in the creek 
between the lofty precipices. On the 
opposite side stood the rocky walls, 
hollowed here and there with caves, 
dark and dreary. Firm obelisks, on 
whose summits the eagles drowsed in 
their nests, towered far up in the skies. 

The monastery slept calm and deso- 
late. 

All of a sudden there was a knock 
on its gate. The dogs began to bark. 
Another knock, and still another. 

The servant went out, followed by a 
monk, who came out from his cell 
without having on his robe and mitre. 

“John, who is knocking?’ asked the 
monk, who stood perplexed by the fence 
on which black monastery clothes were 
hanging. 

The knocking continued. The monk 
gave a sign to the dogs to stop their 
barking, and said: 

“It must be some of those! What 
shall we do now? I won't let a single 
soul get in! Besides, the abbot is not 
here ... wait, John, ask first!” 

“Who's there?” inquired the servant, 
in a loud voice, and then listened for 
an answer. 

“I guess it’s a woman knocking,” 
said he, at last. 

“How can it be? A woman at this 
hour! It must be either some of ‘those’ 
or Turks... but Turks for certain. 
They will slay us to-night. They have 
come here to search ... but there is 
nothing here ...I have let no one 


get in here ... May God have mercy 
on us.” 

The voice from outside was heard 
once more. 


“°"Tis a woman calling,” repeated 
the servant. “Who are you?” 
“Grandma Elietza, John, from Tchelo- 
peck, open... oh!...” 
“Are you alone?” asked the servant. 
“Alone with my grandson, John, 
please open!” 
“See that there be no treachery,” said 
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Father Ephtimey, turning toward the 
servant. John, somewhat encouraged, 
neared the gate and looked through a 
erack. As soon as the monk was con- 
vineced that it was a woman knocking, 
and that there was no one else, he bade 
John unlock the gate. It was opened, 
and in came the woman. Without the 
slightest delay it was securely locked 


again. 
“What on earth brings you here at 
this late hour, Elietza,” asked the 


monk, in an angry tone. 
“The child is sick, dangerously ill. 
. Where is the abbot?’ 

“He is in the city. What do 
want of him?” 

“To read to the child. ... But now? 

. . You read.” 

“But what can I do for it at mid- 
night, when it is sick,” murmured the 
monk, still angry. 

“Yes, it is true that you cannot do 
anything, but God can.” 

“Go to sleep now, and wait till to 


you 


” 


morrow. ... 
But the woman besought him ur- 
gently. She was stubborn in her per- 


sistence. Who knows what may hap- 
pen before to morrow? The child is 
very badly off; illness waits not. Only 
God can help. She was ready to pay 
the dues. 

“You are crazy to make us open the 
gate at midnight, when insurgents are 
liable to get in. The Turks pursue 
them, and who will suffer for all that 
but the monastery!” 

As he was muttering these words he 
entered his cell and soon came out 
with his robe on, but nothing on his 


head. 

“Come!” 

The woman followed him into the 
chapel, which was entirely dark. He 


lit the waxlight which he held in his 
hand, and then taking the prayer-book 
said: 

“Bring the sick here!” 


The woman took the child to the 
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light and uncovered its face. It was 
as pale as wax. 

“But it is dead,” said the monk. 

The little eyes, so deeply sunk, 


opened, sparkling at the meagre light, 
as if to refute the words of the monk. 

The latter muttered, impatiently, the 
prayers for health, made the cross on 
the child and closed the book. The 
woman kissed his hand, leaving in it 
two piasters (eight cents). 

“If it is written to live, he shall live. 

. . Now, go and sleep outside,” said 
the monk, as he started with the little 
waxlight in his hand to go to his cell. 

“Wait, Father Ephtimey,” ... said 
the woman, in a wavering tone. He 
turned round and grumbled. 

“Anything more?’ The woman low- 
ered her voice and spoke: 

“There is one more thing to disclose 
to you . . .we are Christians.” .. .The 
monk became furious. 

“What have you to communicate, and 
what about being Christians? Go out, 
go to sleep; we must not let the light 
burn; some of ‘those’ from the top 
there may see it, and come down to 
make us a visit.” 

The monk meant the insurgents, and 
the woman understood so. There was 
anxiety on her face and her voice trem- 
bled. 

“Be not afraid, Father Ephtimey, no- 
body will come...” Then, in a still 
more mysterious manner, and changing 
her tone to a whisper, she commenced: 

“As I was coming from the village, 
there in the woods ... in our woods” 
... Fear and anger were on the face 
of the monk. He understood that this 
woman wished to tell him something 
dangerous, and he cried out: 

“I don’t wish to hear anything, nor 
to have you tell me anything. What 
you know, let it stay with you. Or, 
have you come here to set the monas- 
tery on fire?’ 

The woman was about to continue, 
but at this rude answer her words 
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stopped in her throat; she walked dis- 
appointedly after the enraged monk, 
who blew out the light and went out 
into the yard. 

“But I am not going to sleep here,” 
said the woman. 

The monk looked at her amazed. 

“But—” 

“IT am going off, right away .. .’ 

“You are crazy!” 

“Crazy or not, I am going. Work 
will be waiting for me to morrow at 
daybreak. Give me some bread and I 
go...lIam hungry...” 

“Bread, as much as you wish.... 
Give it to her, John... But the gate 
shall not be opened again to-night.” 

The woman, however, insisted upon 
going. The monk was indignant, for 
indeed it was dangerous to open the 
gate again. Wicked men might get in. 
Who knows what might happen? . 
Then it came into his mind that 
this woman had seen and met 
“those,” and that this very thing might 
expose the monastery to peril, should 
the Turks find it out. “No, it is better 
to get rid of her, we shall be better off 
without her. . .” 

As soon as he thought of this he let 
her go. 

“Well, go,” said he. 

The woman laid the child by the 
fence, put in her bag the loaf of bread 
which John brought to her, took the 
child again in her arms, and off she 
went. The door was closed and locked 
after her. 


IV. 


Grandma Elietza set out in the night 
to reach the spot where the famishing 
rebel was waiting for her. She had 
felt extremely embarrassed before the 
vehement monk, who represented the 
absent abbot; she dared not, she could 
not advise with him. Climbing the 


cliff, which was behind the monastery, 
she got into the road that crept over 
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the abyss, between whose granite walls 
the river continued its course. The 
stars above revealed to her the shapes 
of the opposite hills and ridges, solemn 
in the daytime, wrathful and malignant 
now. To the troubled soul of Elietza 
everything appeared ill-omened. When 
she reached the large elm-tree on the 
top, she sat down on the cold ground 
to meditate rather than to rest. The 
lonely summits were slumbering on; 
grave silence dominated everything 
around; only the Iskre was heard mur- 
muring away down somewhere in the 
in which the domes and the 
eaves of the monastery concealed them- 
selves, without sending forth a single 
guiding light. From the right came the 
barking of the Lutibrod dogs. She 
rose up, but not to take the road that 
led directly to the village. She passed 
on the left side of it, by the banks of 
the ravine, and ran down through the 
wheat-fields. She was already on the 
bank of the river itself. The boat, 
God be praised! was there.  Eleitza 
entered the cottage of the boatman to 
wake him. But there was nobody in 
it. It seems the was afraid to sleep 
there that night. She wondered what 
to do, and went to where the boat lay. 
The Iskre was boisterous. She gazed 
at the reflection of its dark waves and 
she shuddered! What was she to do? 
She would not even think of waiting tiil 
the morning, although the cocks had 
already begun to crow. But what else 
could she do? Nothing but to try to 
cross over by herself. She had seen 
the boatman row... but that seemed 
dangerous to her, and yet there was no 
choice left to her, if she wished to find 
the young man who was waiting 
in the woods, almost starved to 
death and in great trouble and fear. 
So she laid the child on the sand and 
stooped down to unfasten the chain of 
the boat from the large stake, to which 
it was usually tied. Another disap- 
pointment! The chain was not only 


abyss, 
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fastened butalsolocked tothe stake with 
a padlock. The Turks had done this 
in order to prevent any crossing during 
the night. She stood up appalled. The 
cocks began to crow oftener at Luti- 
brod. The eastern sky gave all the in- 
dications of dawning. It would soon 
be day. She sighed in despair, and 
made a great effort to break either the 
chain or the lock. But that was far 
from possible. She raised herself up 
panting and sighing hopelessly. All at 
once she stooped again—for the third 
time—and seized the stake with both 
hands, now meaning to draw it out. 
The stake had stood there for years, 
driven down deep into the ground as if 
fastened with nails. She doubled, she 
trebled her force; her sinewy peasant 
arms stretched out; the muscles became 
of iron force; her bones cracked from 
straining and warm sweat began to 
drop down her cheeks. Panting, fa- 
tigued, as if she had sawed a whole 
cart of wood, she raised herself up, 
breathed once or twice and then 
clutched the stake again. Once again, 
with renewed efforts and greater zeal, 
she doubled up, going around it and 
pulling with all her might. Her old 
chest breathed aloud, her feet sank 
deep in the sand, and only after a ter- 
rible half-hour’s struggle the hole be- 
came larger, and the stake moved. At 
last she pulled it out and dropped it on 
the sand. The chain rang dully in the 
silence. 

Eleitza, gasping for breath, threw 
herself on the sand entirely exhausted. 
In a few minutes the boat with Eleitza, 
the child and the stake in it, floated 
triumphantly over the muddy waves. 


¥. 


Right here the Iskre, coming out 
from the caion, spreads itself widely 
and flows between level banks. The 
boat, which-floated down the stream, 
disobedient to the oar so unskilfully 
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managed by the woman, soon passed its 
destination. Yet Eleitza’s only anxiety 
Was to prevent it from touching the 
same bank from which it had just 
started. Finally, a current drifted 
it to the other side and she landed, 
holding the child carefully in her arms. 
Losing no time she started up the hill 
toward the woods, which she soon 
entered. She proceeded toward the 
spot where she had met the insurgent. 
She had not gone in very far, when all 
at once she noticed a man’s shadow 
moving among the trunks of the trees. 
She recognized him. It was he already 
standing before her. 

“Good evening, young man; help 
yourself!” And, taking the bread out 
of the bag she handed it to him, realiz- 
ing that, first of all, he must eat. 

“Thank you, grandma,” repeated the 
insurgent, deeply moved. 

“Wait, put this on you!” and she 
handed him the overcoat with which 
she had covered the child. “I took it 
the monastery without, their 
knowing. God forgive me, I have 
sinned.” 

When starting from the monastery 
Eleitza took down from the fence this 
coat, thinking that it belonged to the 
But now she was very much 
surprised to see that it was a monk’s 
robe. 


” 


from 


servant. 


“It’s all the same to me as long as it 
will keep me warm,” said he, as he 
threw it over his frozen body. And 
they started. The insurgent walked on, 
eating at the same time. He quivered 
from the cold and limped painfully. He 
about twenty years old, and 
dressed in a _ soldier’s uniform. The 
woman did not question him, but gave 
him time to eat. She only talked to 
him in a low voice. But finally 
curiosity overwhelmed her, and she 
asked him where he came from. He 
explained that he did not come from 
the top of the mountains, but from the 
plains. He had lost his companions in 


was 


her 
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the vineyards at Visletz the night be- 
fore, and had walked from there to 
this spot with difficulty, and exposed to 
many perils; he had not eaten for two 
days and two nights, and the long 
journey had exhausted him; he was 
feverish, besides his feet were sore; now 
he was fleeing towards the mountains 
to find his companions and hide from 
his pursuers. 

“My son, you cannot walk,” she said 
to him; “give me your rifle, that will 
make walking easier for you.” 

And she took the rifle in her left 
hand, carrying the child with her right 
arm. 

“Come, come, cheer up, young man.” 

“But where am I going now, grand- 
ma?’ 

“What do you mean? -To my house, 
of course.” 

“Is it possible, grandma? Thank you, 
you are a good woman!” answered the 
unhappy fellow, stooping down to kiss 
the wrinkled hand that clutched the 
child. 

“In this awful panic, if the people of 
the village find out they will burn me 
alive,” continued the woman; “but how 
could I leave you here; you cannot run, 
and the Circassians, God punish them! 
will find you; there are a few of them 
in the village. But what made you 
fellows get out on such an adventure? 
This cursed kingdom could not be over- 
thrown so easily. ... They killed you 
like chickens. But you can’t walk up 
the hill—” 

So she took the rifle in her right hand 
and helped him up the hill with her 
left. Thus they continued their march 
through the woods. The sky in the 
east was growing brighter. The Tchelo- 
peck cocks were crowing in earnest, 
the stars grew pale, it was dawn. They 
were at half an hour’s distance from 
Tchelopeck, but walking fast. With 


this fellow’s limping, however, it would 
take more than two hours. 
grew anxious. 


The woman 
If she had had wings, 
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she would have flown away with him. 
He, on his part, began also to look 
around. 

“It has dawned, grandma,” said he. 

“It is too bad,” she sighed, “we shan’t 
get there in time.” 

They walked a little further. Men’s 
voices were heard from the other side. 
The woman stopped. 

“This won't do, my lad, we must try 
something else... .” 

“What else, grandma?’ asked the 
young man, who looked up to this wom- 
an as his mother, his deliverer and his 
providence. 

“Hide in the woods, and wait 
till to-night. As soon as it gets dark 
I shall come to find you right here, and 
take you home with me.” 

And the young man agreed that this. 
would be the wisest and best thing 
that they could do. The woman re- 
turned the rifle and bade him good- 
bye. 

All at once Eleitza touched the child. 

“Oh,” she cried out, “it is dead, its: 
hands are icy!” 

The insurgent stood stupefied before 
her. This unexpected grief of the 
woman astonished him. He wished to 
say something to console her, but he 
could not speak one word. 

Now he saw that he had no reason to 
expect further help from this kind 
woman, whose heart was crushed by 
such a blow. 

“Oh, my little dove!” She wept des- 
perately as she looked at the face of 
the child in the first morning light. 

The insurgent started toward the 
woods, deeply touched and utterly 
hopeless. But weeping woman 
shouted to him. 

“You must hide yourself well to-day. 
To-night be here again so that I can 
find you.” 

And she lost herself among the dark 
tree trunks, with the child on her 
bosom—or, rather, with the little dead 
body—she came, at daybreak, to the 


there 


the 
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ridge, where Tchelopeck stood. In 
her absent-mindedness she had not 
noticed that she had met no one on her 
way, though once she had heard men’s 


voices. 
VI. 


On that June morning the sun shone 
glorious in the clear sky; it had been 
cloudy and rainy for the last few days. 
The long valley opening at Czar Shish- 
man’s rock was clad in luxuriant spring 
verdure, and bordering a glittering sil- 
very belt of river, it charmed the sight. 

From here on the beautiful river 
glides gently towards Mezdra through 
a blooming valley, bounded on the 
south by picturesque, mountainous 
ridges, emptying itself from one valley 
into another, from one plain to another, 
until it finally reaches the waters of 
the blue Danube. 

The sun was hardly more than a 
prick’s distance (as the peasants say) 
above the horizen, when on the road 
from Vratza there appeared Turkish 
cavalry, followed by a big crowd 
marching on foot, in among the rye- 
stalks. Both the cavalry and the in- 
fantry soon arrived at the Iskre, and 
there they stopped. 

The infantry consisted of about three 
hundred men, armed with all kinds of 
fire-arms. In its front marched Turk- 
ish bashi-bazouks, while the rear, the 
larger part of it, was formed entirely 
of Circassians. After a few minutes’ 
halt the cavalry moved to one side, 
thus making way for the Circassians to 
continue their march. 

The bullet that laid Boteff dead on 
the ground, the day before, came from 
this very gang, commanded by the then 
distinguished Circassian chief, Djam- 
balaz, a fierce and blood-thirsty high- 
wayman. Mounted on his horse, Djam- 
balaz halted right opposite the Tchelo- 
peck woods, not far from the ancient 
church now in ruins. On the left of 
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the woods rose inaccessible jagged 
cliffs, while on the right, extended as 
far as the next bare ridges, the Tchelo- 
peck wheat-fields and gardens. Right 
in the woods there was a sheepfold 
which could be seen very plainly 
through the trees. Now it was aban- 
doned by its owner. 

Presently the eyes of all were turned 
toward the woods, deep, deserted and 
quiet. It was there that the young in- 
surgent was hiding himself. But these 
men had not come out purposely for 
him. What summoned them was the 
news from Vratza, that an hour before 
daybreak, a band of insurgents had 
gone down the mountains through the 
thicket, probably with the intention of 
crossing the Iskre, in order to find 
refuge in the Great Old Mountain. 

This gang of pursuers, encouraged by 
the victory won the day before, was 
waiting for its leader’s command. He 
had by this time dismounted his horse, 
and was discussing with some of the 
bashi-bazouks the situation and the 
manner of attack. Djambalaz was 
forty years old, tall, dark, with a full 
beard. He wore a fine Circassian uni- 
form and was armed from top to toe. 
His savage countenance glowed under 
his long Cireassian fur eap. Just then 
a rifle was fired from the sheepfold; the 
cliffs echoed and re-echoed. 

“’Tis the insurgents! the insurgents!” 
they shouted, looking toward the sheep- 
fold, but all they could see was the 
roll of smoke, which the morning breeze 
soon unfurled and spread in among 
the branches of the trees. Immediately 
after this momentary surprise and stir 
on the part of the gang, there was a 
terrific discharge of musketry toward 
the woods, followed by frightful and 
continuous echoes, but out of the midst 
of the smoke from this discharge, voices 
were heard: 

“Djambalaz is killed!” And indeed 
Djambalaz lay stretched out on the 
ground pierced right through his throat 
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by a bullet, and bleeding through his 
mouth. 

He was shot dead by the one bullet 
that had come from the sheepfold. 

At this shock a momentary panic 
seized the gang; it scattered in disorder 
and each man hid himself. The body 
of the chief was quickly removed. 
Even the cavalry disappeared, although 
no other shot was heard. From the 
long silence in the woods it was finally 
that the insurgents had 
escaped. A band of the more daring 
Cireassians, who had gotten rid of 
their fright, entered the woods through 
the Tchelopeck road and ransacked 
them thoroughly. All that they found 
was just one insurgent, who lay fatal- 
ly wounded beside the trunk of an oak; 
he was about thirty years old; his face 
was covered with black whiskers and 
one of his legs was bare, wrapped 
around with cloth. The Circassians 
understood that the band of insurgents 
had fled to the mountains. 

After the misfortune at the Voll, a 
party of Boteff’s band, forty in number, 
under the command of Pera, wandered 
the whole night in the mountains; hun- 
gry, fatigued and dying for sleep, they 
entered at daybreak the Tchelopeck 
wood, and there all fell fast asleep, 
believing that its density would be a 
safe protection for them. 

One of the bullets from the Circas- 
sians killed Pera, who without sus- 
pecting in the least the presence of 
the enemy, was dressing his wound 
by the oak tree. Deprived once more 
of a leader the insurgents dispersed 


concluded 


and lost themselves up in the moun- 
tains. 


No other victim of the bullets 
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of the Circassians was found. How- 
ever, when they reached the sheepfold 
there inside of it they found another 
corpse. 

“A priest-traitor,” they shouted, much 
surprised. There lay, stretched on the 
ground, a young man with his head 
pierced through. He was dressed in a 
monk’s robe, but under it they saw his 
uniform stained with blood. His mouth, 
black from the gunpowder, showed 
that he had committed suicide with the 
pistol that lay not far from him, after 
he had killed Djambalaz with his 
rifle. Had he met before this his com- 
panions, it is unknown. 

In spite of the custom on such occa- 
sions, the bashi-bazouks did not behead 
him in order to carry his head on a 
pole as a trophy of victory. The death 
of their leader they ascribed to this 
dead rebel. They were contented only 
to set fire to the sheepfold, where his 
corpse remained. It smoked till sunset 
while several of the same gang were 
engaged in exterminating a company of 
thirteen patriots who had come down 
in the afternoon from the mountains 
with the purpose of wading across the 
river. 


Eleitza has died long since; but the 
half-dead child survived, and is now 
a sturdy fellow, whose name is Cap- 
tain P. His grandmother, when relat- 
ing to him these events, used to tell 
him that he owed his life not so much 
to the sinful prayer of the angry monk, 
as to the kindness which she herself 
was not able to do, though she did wish 
with all her heart to do it. 


Ivan Vozoff. 
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WALTER 


I have sometimes wondered whether 
Bagehot has yet received his due fame. 
His patent of literary rank needs, in- 
deed, no critic’s countersign. His in- 
timate friends, R. Hutton and Sir R. 
Giffen, have given admirable apprecia- 
tions of his intellect and character. Sir 
M.E. Grant-Duff’s address in a recent 
number of this Review shows how 
deeply he impressed a most competent 
eye-witness. There is a curious testi- 
mony to his interest for more distant 
readers. Some years ago the “Travel- 
ers’ Insurance Company” of Hartford, 
Connecticut, set a precedent in adver- 
tising which authors might desire to 
see imitated in England. It published 
a complete edition of Bagehot’s works, 
with its own name printed in the head- 
lines throughout the volumes. It em- 
ployed, too,a mostcompetent editor. Mr. 
Forrest Morgan labored upon Bagehot’s 
text with a zeal unsurpassable by any 
editor of a classic. Bagehot was either 
incapable of correcting proofs or calm- 
ly indifferent to errors; his pages 
bristle with misprints and grammati- 
eal solecisms; he mangled quotations 
so strangely that it is difficult to ex- 
plain how he contrived to do it, and, 
as he rarely gave references, the task 
of identifying and correcting was very 
laborious. Mr. Morgan’s zeal was 
equal to the difficulty, and a British 
author again owes to an American the 
first performance of a valuable service. 
No one can read the collected works 
without recognizing the singular versa- 
tility and vivacity of Bagehot's intel- 
lect. It is remarkable, says Bagehot, 
that Ricardo had already made a for- 


tune and transformed the science of 


economics when he died at the age of 
fifty-one. Either performance might 
have been a sufficient life occupation. 
Bagehot died at precisely the same age, 
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having been a successful man of busi- 
ness, an energetic journalist, and the 
author of treatises which made a 
mark upon political, economical and so- 
ciological speculation. Whatever the 
value of Bagehot’s theories, his literary 
faculty was, of course, incomparably 
superior to Ricardo’s. His books con- 
firm what his friends tell us of his con- 
versation. His mind was so alert, his 
interest in life so keen and his powers 
of illustration so happy, that he could 
give freshness even to talk upon the 
British Constitution and liveliness to a 
discussion of the Bank reserve. He 
could not, that is, be dull or common- 
place, even on the driest or tritest of 
topics. 

If, as I fancy, Bagehot scarcely re- 
ceived so ready a welcome as he de- 
served, one cause is obvious. Authors, 
if I may adopt a formula which he em- 
ployed rather too often, may be divided 
into two classes, the sentimentalists 
and the cynics. There can be no doubt 
which is the most popular. Everybody 
likes “geniality” in print as in talk; 
and, of course, everybody is quite right 
in the main. Yet the genial author has 
the benefit of a packed jury. Each 
reader perhaps takes to himself the 
compliment paid to his species; what 
good fellows we all are! And then we 
are all pleased with every accession to 
the tacit conspiracy for keeping up 
comfortable illusions. The poor cynic 
ean hardly get a fair hearing. It is 
surely desirable that somebody should 
look facts in the face, instead of tak- 
ing credit for the equivocal virtue 
called “seeing the bright side of 
things.” Things in general have a very 
dark side; and though the man who 
dwells upon it gets an unpleasant 
name, he may be doing us an impor- 
tant service. We always need good 
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assailants of humbug. “Cynic,” indeed, 
-has a very variable connotation, and it 
would be altogether wrong to apply 
the epithet to Bagehot without quali- 
fication. In Hutton’s life of his friend 
the word inevitably comes up, but with 
the explanation that it refers to a 
youthful failing, more or less outlived. 
Bagehot, he admits, always scorned a 
fool, and in early days the scorn was 
not yet tempered by the compassion 
which is the growth of later years— 
when we have come to know how 
many and what excellent people belong 
to that class. Bagehot’s satirical “hear, 
hear,” he tells us, took the heart out of 
young orators at debating societies and 
reduced the over-eloqguent man to his 
“lowest terms.” His “cynicism” meant 
anything but indifference. It was com- 
bined with exuberantly high spirits and 
intense enjoyment of intellectual com- 
bats. University College, in Gower 
Street, was then, if Hutton is right, a 
far more “awakening” place than most 
Oxford colleges. Bagehot, like all 
clever lads, owed less to lecturers than 
to his contemporaries; to the impact, as 
he says, of thought upon thought, to 
“mirth and refutation, ridicule and 
laughter,” which are the “free play of 
the natural mind.” The young men 
discussed every topic, from the Corn 
Laws to the question whether “A is 
A” can be properly called a “law of 
thought.” Oxford, on the contrary, ac- 
cording to Bagehot, was recommended 
by authorities as a place where “the 
appetite for knowledge was repressed,” 
a sleeply hollow in which the Thirty- 
nine Articles were taken to represent 
ultimate logical categories. An ortho- 
dox University, of course, looked 
stupid enough. in Gower Street, the 


natural home of heterodoxy. Oxford- 


men were deeply agitated by what 
they innocently took to be thought, but 
to Bagehot, in spite of certain faint 


proclivities towards Catholicism, the 


Oxford speculations appeared to be 
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futile danglings after extinct phan- 
tasms. Oxford, indeed, provided him 
with one most congenial friend in 
Arthur Clough. But Clough represented 
the revolt against the Oxford of New- 
man, developing into a mellow, all- 
round cynicism. The true cynic should 
perceive that neither side has a mo- 
nopoly of humbug. Bagehot’s views of 
many things might be expressed, as 
Hutton remarks, in Clough’s lines: 


Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother man! nor yet the new— 


which some people, like Emerson, 
translate as really meaning that “‘Noth- 
ing is either true or new.” Clough, 
says his friend, was led to a certain 
discouragement—a disenchantment; a 
“fatigued way of looking at great sub- 
jects”—partly, as ‘Bagehot thought, be- 
cause he had been prematurely forced 
by Arnold’s training into “moral ear- 
nestness.” In fact, he had learnt that 
Arnold’s disciples could be prigs. From 
that fate Bagehot was preserved by his 
vivid interest in life. If humbugs 


; abounded all round, he did not become 


indifferent and fastidious, but only 
found an ampler field for his com- 
bative propensities. How little he was 
tainted by priggishness or “moral 
earnestness” appears from the curious 
set of letters from Paris upon the coup 
@état in 1851. Bagehot there came out 
as a thorough cynic, and his private 
letters, Hutton tells us, were even more 
cynical than those published in the In- 
quirer. The readers of that paper— 
good sound believers in The Times and 
the British Constitution—were natu- 
rally scandalized by the audacious 
young gentleman who argued that it 
was quite right to gag the Press and 
to ship off Leaders of the Opposition to 
Cayenne. Most young Liberals had 
been roused to enthusiasm by the revo- 
lutionary movements of 1848. Bagehot 
could only see the absurdities and the 


failures. He superintended the con- 
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struction of the barricades at Paris to 
amuse himself; but he was revolted by 
the “sallow, sincere, sour fanaticism” 
behind them: the real Montagnards, 
wio would rather shoot him than not. 
It is not possible, he observes, “to re- 
spect anyone who believes in human 
brotherhood.” That faith is too ob- 
viously nonsensical. ‘“M. Buonaparte 
is entitled to very great praise. He has 
very good heels to his boots, and the 
French just want treading down and 
nothing else—calm, cruel, business-like 
oppression to take the dogmatic con- 
ceit out of their heads.” J. S. Mill had 
praised the French spirit of generaliza- 
tion. That spirit had come to this, that 
every Parisian wanted his head tapped 
in order to get the formule and non- 
sense out of it. Bagehot thoroughly ac- 
cepted the view of the shopkeepers, 
that revolutions were bad for trade, 
and that Louis Napoleon, who put 
them down, was a genuine “Saviour of 
Society.” A really eloquent passage 
upon the power of the Catholic Church 
suggests the more serious side of his 
doctrine. You may, he tells the Free- 
thinker, disprove the creeds as much 
as you please; but in the end you find 
that the “poorest priest in the remote 
region of the Basses Alpes has more 
power over men’s souls than human 
cultivation; his ill-mouthed masses 
move women’s souls; can you? Ye 
scoff at Jupiter, yet he at least was be- 
lieved in; you never have been. Idol 
for idol, the dethroned is better than 
the uwnthroned.” Superstition, that is, 
may be ridiculous to the reasoner; but 
to the politician it is a vast and living 
force to be reckoned with, and there- 
fore to be respected. Bagehot’s early 
leaning to Catholicism meant that he 
was susceptible to the historical pres- 
tige and imaginative fascinations of 
the Catholic Church. But then he was 
too thorough a Rationalist to accept 
Newman’s recipe for suppressing doubt 
--that is, putting it down by an “act of 
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will.” In point of logic, the creed was 
false, though in practice, the Church 


might be not the less useful in its 
proper place. Though humbug, as 


Hosea Biglow remarked, has a “solid 
value,” he won't believe it for himself. 
humbug, moreover, is purely 
Both in religion and in 
politics dogmatism pretends to make 
absolute truths out of any principles 
that will lead to the desired conclu- 
sion. The Revolutionists illustrated 
the political evil; for in politics all ab- 
solute principles are necessarily ab- 
surd. Politics, as Burke had first 
shown, are “made of time and place;” 
they are “a piece of business ... 
to be determined by sense and circum- 
stance.” The one question is whether 
institutions will work; not whether 
they can be ostensibly deduced from 
some arbitrary bit of abstract logic. 
Bagehot’s youthful audacity applied 
this to defend the indefensible. He 
was, as Hutton says, “exasperating.” 
He sang the praises of an “unprincipled 
adventurer,” and made light of perjury 
and violence. His cynicism was flour- 
ished with excessive levity, and good 
people’s scruples needlessly flouted. 
Yet, assuming that Louis Napoleon de- 
served everything that even Victor 
Hugo could say of him, the letters 
show the real value of good, sweeping, 
outrageous cynicism. They raise the 
question which, sooner or later, has to 
be answered. The viler the despot the 
more important it is to enquire, What 
is the secret of his despotic power? It 
is all very well for popular orators to 
answer, “Alliance with the devil.” A 
more philosophic observer will remark 
that a state of things in which the 
devil has such power must be radi- 
eally wrong. In proclaiming the 
wickedness of the successful you are 
proving the imbecility of the virtuous. 
Your own principles may be irrefrag- 
able. Then why are they impracti- 
cable? The lofty idealist refuses to 
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consider such questions. The error, he 
assumes, cannot be in his theories, 
wherever else it may be. The function 
of the cynic is to force him to descend 
from the clouds and explain instead of 
simply denouncing. Bagehot, that is, 
was really putting a grave difficulty. 
He was only giving the most paradoxi- 
cal turn to the convictions which found 
fuller expression in his later writing. 
The weaknesses of French politicians, 
which he described with such singular 
vigor, have certainly not wanted illus- 
tration from later experience. Nobody 
could describe more clearly some 
causes of the instability of the politi- 
eal order in France. Politics means 
business, and therefore compromise. 
When every man is so logical that com- 
promise becomes a deadly sin, how can 
the antagonists be held together except 
by a despotism which at least offers 
material prosperity? Bagehot’s special 
way of putting it is characteristic. 
Theory in the lump is bad. The most 
essential quality for a free people, he 
declares, “is much stupidity.” He 
points his moral by describing the 
pleasure with which, after a surfeit of 
brilliant French journalism, he came 
across an article in The Morning Her- 
ald. There was no “sharp theory” in 
it, “no pointed expression, no fatiguing 
brilliancy,” only “a dull, creeping, sat- 
isfactory sensation that there was 
nothing to admire.” There was some 
good in the coup d’état, which at least 
suppressed the useless, endless, empty 
logic-chopping of smart Parisian theo- 
rizers. 

Bagehot is seeking point at the ex- 
pense of accuracy, and will not take 
the sting out of his paradoxes. His 
wiser readers may supply the qualifica- 
tions for themselves. If the less wise 
are shocked, he will only smile in his 
sleeve. He had far too much intellect 
to accept the thoroughly cynical con- 
clusions that since we can know noth- 
ing we may believe anything, and since 


philosophy is delusive give up the at- 
tempt to theorize at all. On the con- 
trary, his weakness is a rather exces- 
sive tendency to theorize. It appears 
in the literary criticisms, at which I 
can here only glance as illustrations of 
his habitual mental attitude. They 
have, above all things, the essential 
merits of freshness and sincerity. If 
he has not the special knowledge, he is 
absolutely free from the pedantry, of 
the literary expert. He has none of the 
cant of criticism, and never bores us 
with “romantic and classical” or “ob- 
jective and subjective.’ When he 
wants a general theory—as he always 
does—he strikes one out in the heat of 
the moment. He has almost a trick— 
as I have hinted—of dividing all writ- 
ers into two classes: philosophers are 
either “seers” or “gropers;” novelists 
are “miscellaneous” or “sentimental;” 
genius is symmetrical or irregular, and 
so forth. Such classifications will not 
always bear reflection; they only give 
emphasis to a particular aspect; but 
they show how his mind is always 
swarming with theories, and how he 
looks upon literature as a man primar- 
ily interested in the wider problems of 
life and character which literature re- 
flects. Critics, of course, might find 
fault with many of his dicta. He is 
sometimes commonplace because he 
tells us how things strike him, and 
not the less that they have struck 
every competent writer in much the 
same way; he writes of Shakespeare 
and Milton as if he had discovered 
them for the first time; he can at times 
utter a crude judgment, because he is 
too indifferent—if that be possible—to 
orthodox literary authority, and his 
literary criticism diverges into psycho- 
logical or political speculations which 
are hardly relevant. That means that 
lie is really most interested in the man 
behind the books. It is characteristic 
that he attacks the common statement 
about Shakespeare which declares the 
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man to be unknowable. Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, “Others abide our 
question, thou art free!” is used, 


rightly or wrongly, to justify a theory 
which Bagehot holds—and I confess 
that I agree with him—to involve a 
complete fallacy. It is this interest in 
character, the comparative indifference 
to the technical qualities of books, and 
their value as bringing us into relations 
with living human beings, that gives a 
special interest to Bagehot’s work. It 
implies no want of enthusiasm. Bage- 
hot admires some men who had a per- 
sonal interest for him, Clough and 
Hartley Coleridge, even more warmly 
than most authorities would sanction. 
He shows at any rate—and that is the 
vital point—how they affected one of 
their ablest contemporaries. 

Bagehot’s strong point, indeed, is in- 
sight into character; what one of his 
critics has called his “Shakespearean” 
power of perceiving the working of 
men’s minds. To possess that power a 
man must be a bit of what is harshly 
called a cynic. He must be able to 
check the sentimentalist tendency to 
lose all characterization in a blaze of 
light. His hero-worship must be re- 
strained by humor and common-sense, 
Carlyle, the great prophet of that 
creed, could draw most admirable por- 
traits because there was a Diogenes be- 
hind the enthusiast; and an underlying 
shrewdness was always asserting itself 
behind the didactic panegyric. In 
Bagehot’s case, again, this quality 
shows itself in the curious attractive- 
ness for him of the more prosaic type 
of intellect. His article, for example, 
upon Macaulay, shows the struggle in 
his mind. He accepts the contem- 
porary estimate of that “marvellous” 
book—the History—as was natural to 
a man whose youth coincided with 
Macaulay’s culmination. He especially 
esteems a writer who can describe a 
commercial panie as accurately as Me- 
Culloch, the “driest of political econo- 
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mists,” and yet make his account as 
picturesque as a Waverley Novel. Yet 
he feels keenly the limitations of 
Macaulay’s mind; the incapacity ever 
to develop his early opinions; the 
“bookishness” which made him the 
slave of accepted Whig formule; the 
“chill nature” (perhaps the word is 
hardly fair) which made him prefer the 
prosaic and respectable to the “passion- 
ate eras of our history.” Yet he also 
recognized what is perhaps too much 
overlooked, Macaulay's solid common- 
sense, obscured as it may be by the de- 
fects which give so antiquated and 
wooden an aspect to his political doc- 
trine. Bagehot, on one side, had strong 
affinities with the old-fashioned Liber- 
alism in which he had been educated. 
Macaulay showed its merits as well as 
its defects. He represents that kind of 
“stupidity” which Bagehot so_thor- 
oughly appreciated—the stupidity 
which is a safeguard against abstract 
theories. Macaulay, as Emerson ob- 
serves, praised Baconian philosophy 
precisely because it meant by “good,” 
good to eat or good to wear; and 
thought that its merit was “to avoid 
ideas and avoid morals.” Bagehot 
could agree with Macaulay that “ideas” 
were dangerous things. He shows in 
one essay how Bolingbroke was too 
clever by half. He complains in an- 
other that Lowe “cannot help being 
brilliant.” He cannot talk “the monot- 
onous humdrum” which sends men to 
sleep, and which they suppose must be 
“all right.” He has not the “invaluable 
faculty” of diffusing the “oppressive 
atmosphere of business-like dulness” 
which is “invaluable to a Parliamen- 
tary statesman.” Lord Althorp was the 
ideal leader of the Reform Bill time be- 
cause he was so intellectually clumsy. 
His mind “had not an epigram in the 
whole of it; everything was solid and 


ordinary.” So Bagehot criticized Glad- 
stone in a very interesting article 
(1860), complaining of his “incessant 
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use of ingenious and unqualified prin- 
ciples,” combined with a “scholastic” 
skill which enables him to prove that 
any two principles may be consistent. 
In an earlier article he had analyzed 
with singular acuteness the character 
of Sir Robert Peel, to illustrate the 
truth that a “constitutional statesman 
is a man of common opinions and un- 
common abilities.” He has to represent 
public opinion—the opinion, that is, of 
the average man; and it will come 
naturally to him to be converted quite 
honestly and yet just at the right time, 
that is just when other men of business 
are converted. Originality and Byronic 
force and fervor would make that im- 
possible. Byron’s mind was volcanic, 
and flung out thoughts which crystal- 
lized into indestructible forms like lava. 
Peel’s was one in which opinions re- 
sembled the “daily accumulating insen- 
sible deposits of a rich alluvial soil.” 
Articles in this vein, full of brilliant 
flashes of insight, show Bagehot’s pe- 
culiar power. It is quaint enough to 
observe the audacious, rapid theorist 
devoting his brightest insight to a seri- 
ous “encomium moriz” and becoming 
paradoxical in praise of the common- 
place. He was quite in earnest. He 
admired no one more than Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis, the very type of the 
thoroughly prosaic, solid, utilitarian 
mind; and not the less that he was 
himself imaginative and, if not a poet, 
had marked poetical sensibility. The 
explanation may be suggested by the 
doctrine which he applied in his most 
valuable works. A scientific enquirer 
must accumulate knowledge of facts, 
for the whole fabric of science is based 
upon experience. But he must also be 
always speculating, co-ordinating and 
combining his experience; his mind 
must be incessantly suggesting the 


theories till he hits upon the one clue 
that leads through the chaotic labyrinth 
which experience presents to puzzle us. 
Bagehot denounced and ridiculed the 
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theorists who asked for no base of ex- 
perience, and placidly assumed that the 
fact would conform to the theory. So 
long as such theories prevail, there can 
be no stability and therefore no prog- 
“Stupidity” is invaluable just so 
far as it involves a tacit demand that 
theories should be cheeked by plain 
practical application. But stupidity 
absolute— sheer impenetrability to 
ideas—was so little to his taste that a 
main purpose of his writing is to con- 
sider how it can be effectually kept un- 
As a dumb instinctive force, it 
wants a guide, and he is terribly 
afraid that it will become refractory 
and end by being master. There is the 
problem which he has to solve. 

First of all, we must see the facts be- 
fore our eyes. Bagehot’s greatest merit 
is that he perceives and complies with 
this necessary condition of useful in- 
quiry. He illustrates a maxim which 
he is fond of quoting from Paley. It is 
much harder to make men see that 
there is a difficulty than to make them 
understand the explanation when once 
they see the difficulty. We build up 
elaborate screens of words and 
formule which effectively hide the 
facts, and make us content with sham 
explanations. “The reason,” he says, 
“why so few good books are written is 
that so few people that can write know 
anything.” An author “has always 
lived in a room,” he has read books 
and knows the best authors, but he 
does not learn the use of his own ears 
and eyes. That is terribly true, as 
every author must sorrowfully admit; 
and probably it is nowhere truer than 
of English political philosophers. Eng- 
lish statesmen had made any number 
of ‘acute remarks behind which, one 
supposes, there ought to lie some gen- 
eral theory; but when they tried to say 
what it was, they fell into grievous 
platitudes and the conventional twad- 
dle which is a weariness to the flesh. 
They took their general principles 
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from Aristotle, and their precedents 
from the days of John or Queen Anne; 
and something surely must have been 
learnt in the interval. Aristotle’s re- 
marks have become platitudes—perhaps 
because they were so wise; but they 
surely require a little fresh testing. 
Bagehot’s book upon the British Con- 
stitution came like a revelation; simply 
because he had opened his eyes and 
looked at the facts. They were known 
to everybody; they had been known to 
everybody for generations; and yet, 
somehow or other, nobody had put 
them together. Every cog and wheel 
in the machinery had been described 
to its minutest details, but the theory 
supposed to be embodied in its working 
was hopelessly unreal. It was a kind 
of fossil erudition; and led to singular 
misconceptions, and, moreover, to mis- 
conceptions of grave practical impor- 
tance. 

Bagehot’s main point may illustrate 
his method. When the Constitution of 
the United States was framed, the 
philosophy was supplied by authors of 
the famous “Federalist.”. They had 
read Montesquieu who was a man of 
genius, but also a Frenchman. He had 
naturally taken for granted that the 
conventional maxims of English politi- 
cians corresponded to the vital prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution. His 
disciples supposed that one such prin- 
ciple was the separation of the legisla- 
tive from the executive power. This, 
says Bagehot, was the “literary” and 
therefore the utterly wrong theory. 
The Americans naturally had George 
III on the brain. George III repre- 
sented the executive in England, and 
had interfered unduly with the legis- 
lative. If the American President was 
the true analogue of the English mon- 
arch, the essential point was to provide 
security against this abuse. Carry out 
the principle of the division of powers 
more thoroughly; separate the Presi- 
dent from the Congress; and there 
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would be no danger of a Washington 
or a Jefferson becoming a George LIL 
or a Cromwell. This involved a thor- 
ough misconception. The President 
was really analogous, not to the King, 
but to the Prime Minister. To divide 
his functions from the functions of 
Congress would, therefore, be like re- 
moving the English Prime Minister 
from the House of Commons. That 
would clearly involve a complete dis- 
location of the whole English system. 
The fact—obscured for a time by 
George III’s personal influence—was 
that the Minister had really become 
the centre of the executive power and 
the organ of the legislative power. The 
“efficient secret of the British Constitu- 
tion” was, therefore, not the division, - 
but “the nearly complete fusion” of the 
two powers. A vital change had been 
unnoticed, because it had taken place 
by a tacit and gradual process. The 
Cabinet has no recognized position in 
our Constitution; its powers are defined 
by no definite law; and yet its develop- 
ment implies a profound constitutional 
change. The Cabinet is, says Bagehot, 
the “hyphen” which joins the legisla- 
tive to the executive power. Because 
the hyphen had not been forged by 
any legal process, the “fusion” of pow- 
ers which it indicated had been ig- 
nored. The two powers had coalesced 
by slow, insensible, and unavowed 
methods, and the coalescence was 
therefore supposed not to have taken 
place at all. The “literary” theory not 
only failed to recognize, but implicitly 
denied, the essential fact. The radical 
change had been carried out under a 
mask of uniformity. The Constitution 
had come to embody a principle which 
was the very reverse of the ostensible 
principle; and as we had only looked 
at the external forms, we had spoken 
as though the prerogative of the Crown 
still represented the same facts as in 
the days of the Tudors. 

When Bagehot pointed out that the 
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Cabinet was virtually a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and the real 
Executive elected by and responsible to 
the Legislature, he was simply putting 
together notorious facts. They had, no 
doubt, been more or less recognized. 
Yet he was not only clearing away a 
mass of useless formule, but almost 
making a discovery, and the rarest kind 
of discovery, that of the already 
known. He was exposing an error 
which had misled the ablest founders 
of the most remarkable of modern 
Constitutions. They were, without 
knowing it, exchanging the “Cabinet” 
for the “Presidential” system. Whether 
the Presidential system had or had not 
the disadvantages ascribed to it by 
Bagehot is a different question. At 
any rate, it was true, as he said, that 
its founders, while intending to develop 
a system by accepting its ostensible 
principle, were really inverting it and 
acting upon a contradictory principle. 
To have disengaged the facts so clearly 
from the mass of conventional fictions 
was a remarkable achievement. Bage- 
hot revealed a plain fact hidden from 
more pretentious philosophers who had 
been blinded by traditional formule. 
Bagehot proceeded to draw conclu- 
sions which seemed scandalously cyni- 
cal to the young reformers who, when 
his articles first appeared in The Fort- 
nightly Review, were proposing to 
“shoot Niagara.”’ He admitted that the 
British Constitution was a whole mass 
of fictions; its ostensible principles 
Were a mere cover for totally incon- 
sistent practice; and yet that was one 
of its chief merits. It was a vast 
make-believe, involving an “organized 
hypocrisy,” and for that reason the 
best of all possible Constitutions. We 
deify a king in sentiment as we once 
deified him in doctrine. “This illusion 
has been, and still is, of incalculable 
benefit to the human race.” The 


“theatrical show of society” impresses 
the popular imagination; and the “cli- 
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max of the play is the Queen.” 
“Philosophers may deride the super- 
stition, but the results are inestimable.” 
A Cabinet Government is only possible 
for “deferential nations: men who can 
delegate power to “superior persons.” 
Public opinion is supreme, and public 
opinion is the opinion of “the bald- 
headed man at the back of the omni- 
bus”—whom, in modern slang, we call 
“the man in the street.” He is totally 
incapable of forming any rational 
opinion upon any political question 
whatever; but he can be impressed by 
his betters. He will choose a “select 
few” to rule him. They, too, will be 
heavy, respectable men, “the last people 
in the world to whom, if drawn up in 
a row, an immense nation would ever 
give an exclusive preference;” but they 
will have sense enough to elect in their 
turn an Executive of capable states- 
men. Carlyle and Bagehot agreed— 
what few people can deny—that men 
are “mostly fools.” Carlyle inferred 
that they should be ruled by heaven- 
sent heroes; Bagehot, that they should 
be impressed by the “shams,” as 
Carlyle would have called them, appro- 
priate to sluggish imaginations. Bage- 
hot delighted in his Somersetshire 
clown, who regarded the Crimean War 
as a personal struggle between Queen 
Victoria and the Emperor Nicholas, 
and he did not see how it could be 
ended till the Queen had caught the 
Emperor and locked him up. The 
clown, that is, can only understand 
loyalty to a person. To reach him you 
must represent general principles by 
concrete symbols. 

The cynic’s merit is to see facts; and 
these facts are undeniable. I have al- 
ways wondered how some _ political 
theories can survive a walk through 
the Strand. People argue gravely, and 
as if it were obviously true, that the 
sovereign power should simply sum up 
the opinions of its multitudinous com- 


ponent atoms. How many people 
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would you meet between Temple Bar 
and Charing Cross who have any real 
opinion whatever, if “opinion” implies 
any process of reasoning? They have 
blind instincts, no doubt, and strong 
feelings; but by what chemistry can 
the vague mass of igporance and pre- 
judice be transmuted into political wis- 
dom? If “stupidity” were enough, we 
should be in no difficulty. We have 
stupidity—massive, stolid stupidity—in 
superabundance. That is a great 
fact. But if stupidity is to be harmless, 
it must be a stupidity conscious of its 
own defects. Bagehot’s pert French 
journalist was an adept in using the 
phrases to take the place of thought, 
and enable fools to think themselves 
philosophers. They took phrases for 
ideas; and cast aside not only the tra- 
ditional maxims, but the practical wis- 
dom really embodied in the tradition. 
English “stupidity” went with docility, 
“deferential” habits of mind, and there- 
fore willingness to trust a select few. 
Bagehot argued in a very able article 
upon the “unreformed Parliament” 
how, with all its abuses, it had more 
or less encouraged this invaluable 
tendency. The whole system had 
trained us to act as became well-mean- 
ing stupid people, with just enough 
brains to recognize their betters. The 
doctrine takes fresh shape in his most 
popular book, the “Physics and Poli- 
ties.” Bagehot had been profoundly 
interested in the discussions started by 
Darwin, and their bearing upon politi- 
cal questions. He was not, and did not 
in the least affect to be, an original 
inquirer. He followed the teaching of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Tylor— 
though with his own intellect always 
keenly at work. The book, therefore, 
is hardly an original contribution to the 
history of primitive societies, and his 
dogmas would, I suppose, require to be 
often stated as more or less plausible 
conjectures. What especially interests 
him is their application to contempo- 
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rary problems. The methods which 
show how men grew out of monkeys 
might show how early societies grew 
out of savage hordes; and, then, as 
most of us are still, if not in the sav- 
age, in the infantile stage, how modern 
societies are actually held together. He 
invented the now proverbial phrase, 
“the cake of custom,” to express one 
essential condition. Men can never 
emerge from pure barbarism till they 
are capable of forming a body of sacred 
inviolable laws to hold them together. 
But, then, if the “cake” be too solid, 
they will never get any farther. They 
will crystallize into solid shapes which 
make progress impossible. How does 
the “age of discussion” ever succeed to 
the age of custom? How does “con- 
tract” succeed “status;” or, in other 
words, how do men gain the right to 
settle their own lives instead of being 
wedged from birth into a rigid frame- 
work? “One of the greatest pains to 
human nature, he says characteristi- 
cally, “is the pain of a new idea;”’ it is 
“so upsetting.” How does so tender a 
shoot manage to pierce the soil hard- 
ened by sacred traditions? His answer 
suggests a doctrine which has been 
elaborately worked out (quite inde- 
pendently, I believe) in the singularly 
ingenious and suggestive writing of M. 
Tarde. Bagehot remarks that a force 
is at work in all times, which shows 
itself in savages and civilized races, in 
the greatest and smallest affairs, in 
making nations and starting fashions. 
That is the force of “imitation.” He il- 


lustrates it by a literary instance. 
What, he asks, caused the rise of the 
Queen Anne literature? Steele—a 


vigorous, forward man”—struck out the 
essay; Addison elaborated it and gave 
it permanent value. Troops of other 
writers followed and followed, in the 
main not of set purpose, but by uncon- 
scious imitation. The doctrine is, of 
course, Darwinian. The patronage of 
favored forms corresponds to the pres- 
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ervation of the fortunate varieties. As 
Darwin argued from variation in 
pigeons to variation of species in gen- 
eral, Bagehot argues from a literary 
fashion to the most important pro- 
cesses of social growth. Religious doc- 
trines, he says, spread not by argu- 
ment but by the attractiveness of the 
type; and a great political leader dic- 
tates the tone of the community. We 
were all frivolous under Palmerston, 
and became “earnest” with Gladstone. 
Imitation is at work everywhere. 
There are obvious criticisms upon 
which I need not touch. The full de- 
velopment by M. Tarde shows how 
many consequences may be, at least 
plausibly, deduced. “Imitation,” thus 
understood, discharges a double func- 
tion. It produces, on the one hand, the 
uniformity of life which is essential to 
civilized society. The stupidity or 
docility of mankind establishes the 
laws of conduct which are essential 
if we are to understand each other and 
to co-operate. If, on the other hand, 
the uniformity becomes excessive, in- 
dividual initiative starts new types. 
The most effective will succeed, but in 
any case is adopted without foresight 
of results by an unconscious instinct. 
The problem, once more, is to facilitate 
the play of this natural force, for if the 
wise man imitates the fool society will 
stagnate, while it is rather difficult to 
get the fool to see the merits of the 
wise. We have to face the old problem: 
Does not democracy lead to a dead 
level, and is not democracy incapable? 
Bagehot felt that difficulty as keenly as 
other men to whom intellectual culture 
represents one main charm of life. Will 
not that “bald-headed man in the om- 
nibus” or the proletarian below him 
get the upper hand and set the fashion 
to be universally imitated? Bagehot 
was to a certain point conservative or 
aristocratic. The old aristocratic sys- 


tem had, in a blundering way, given a 
predominance to the select few. When 
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the Reform Bill became necessary, the 
slow, clumsy intellect of Lord Althorp 
secured the passage of an undoubtedly 
beneficial measure. Unluckily, he was 
too clumsy. The aristocracy had in- 
telligence, but very limited ideas, and 
had terribly missed its opportunities. 
It had properly abolished the old sys- 
tem which, after an awkward fashion, 
gave influence to the _ intellectual 
classes, but it had provided no equiva- 
lent. We have, therefore, to face a 
tremendous difficulty; we have toinduce 
“this self-satisfied, stupid, inert mass 
of men to admit its own insufficiency.” 
That is hard enough; but it is still 
harder to suggest remedies, and hard- 
est of all to secure their application. 
Bagehot discusses Hare's scheme, 
which Mill had recently declared to 
provide a panacea, and shows—unan- 
swerably, I think—how it would only 
lead to the supremacy of caucuses and 
machine-made politics. He makes a 
suggestion or two of his own, life-peer- 
ages and so forth; but of them it is 
enough to say that the insufficiency is 
only too palpable. The democracy is 
too strong to be hampered by constitu- 
tional devices, and very unlikely to 
adopt any measures deliberately in- 
tended to fetter its own powers of ac- 
tion. “I can venture to say,” he ob- 
serves in the last addition to his book 
on the Constitution, “what no elected 
Member of Parliament can venture to 
say, that I am terribly afraid of the ig- 
norant multitude of the new constitu- 
encies. We may have a ‘glut’ of 
stupidity.” Probably, the opinion and 
the reluctance to utter it are both 
stronger than when Bagehot wrote 
(1872). To the democrat, Bagehot’s 
despondency will appear as a proper 
penalty of his cynicism. One remark is 
suggested by his whole argument. His 
essential case is that the British Con- 
stitution depends for its excellence upon 
the elaboration of the purblind politi- 
cal instincts; upon spontaneous “‘defer- 
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ence” or docility; upon the guided or 
enlightened “stupidity” which cor- 
responds to his favorite virtue, “ani- 
mated moderation.” It is obvious that 
if such instincts die out, no political 
machinery, neither Hare’s scheme nor 
any other scheme, can create them. The 
problem, that is, passes beyond the 
merely legal and becomes essentially 


moral. Loyalty to the monarchy and 
“deference” to the aristocracy, and, 
therefore, the corresponding institu- 


tions, could not, as Bagehot had in- 
sisted, be transplanted to America. No 
mere political institutions will preserve 
them if the corresponding instincts 
really decay. Bagehot had dwelt upon 
the utility of the “theatrical” elements 
of the Constitution. It suddenly comes 
upon him that plain men will take this 
invaluable element to be superstition 
and humbug. When you let out the 
secret that the monarchy is really a 
part of a stage-play, it will cease to be 
an effective control of real life. That 
is the danger which has all along 
awaited his excessive valuation of 
“shams.” His merit was to have 
shown more clearly the foundations of 
the political edifice. If they begin to 
fail us, the problem of replacing them 
involves vast moral and social diffi- 
culties which lay beyond his peculiar 
province. They will give work for 
future generations. 

The value of his clear insight into 
fact remains, and I have only to re- 
mark, in conclusion, how well it served 
him in one other inquiry. Bagehot 
called himself the last of the old 
economists. He had a strong sym- 
pathy with Ricardo, as with all the 
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leaders of the old-fashioned do-nothing 
Liberalism. And yet he showed most 
effectually one of their weaknesses. 
His “Lombard Street” owes its power 
to his imaginative vivacity. Instead 
of the abstract “economic man”’—an 
embodied formula—he real 
concrete banker, full of hopes and fires 
and passions, and shows how they im- 
pel him in actual counting-houses. So 
his discussion of the “Postulates of 
Political Economy” is an exposition of 
the errors which arise when we apply 
mere abstract formulz, unless we care- 
fully translate them in terms of the 
facts instead of forcing the facts into 
the formule. When a dull man of busi- 
ness talks of the currency question, 
says Bagehot, he puts “bills” and 
“bullion” into a sentence, and does not 
care what comes between them. He 
illustrates Hobbes’ famous principle 
that words are the money of fools and 
the counters of the wise. The word 
currency loses all interest if we do not 
constantly look beyond the sign to the 
thing signified. Bagehot never forgets 
that condition of giving interest to his 
writing. Few readers will quite ac- 
cept the opinion of his editor, that he 
has made “Lombard Street” as enter- 
taining as a novel. But he has been 
wonderfully successful in tackling so 
arid a topic; and the statement gives 
the impression made by the book. It 
seems as though the ordinary treatises 
had left us in the dull leaden cloud of 
a London fog, which, in Bagehot’s 
treatment, disperses to let us see dis- 
tinctly and vividly the human beings 
previously represented by vague, col- 
orless phantoms. 


sees the 
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PRIMITIVE 


The Mai Darat, or the Upland People, 
is one of the tribes inhabiting the high- 
lands of the Malay Peninsula. At the 
edge of the plains some of them own 
a sort of allegiance to the Malays, with 
whom they do business; but as you 
penetrate farther and higher, they are 
found to be more and more wild, until 
in their secluded strongholds they are 
totally unapproachable. 

Across the railway from the club 
veranda we see the mountains, the 
Cleft Mountain rising to a peak 6,000 
feet above us, Kerban 2,000 feet high- 
er, With many others showing a zigzag 
outline against the sky. In early 
morning as the day rises over them 
they are a mere screen of blue, unsub- 
stantial and without perspective. As 
the sun warms them they appear to 


solidify, and by afternoon have devel-— 


oped great shaggy sides with rolling 
convexities and hollows. It is then you 
may see on some distant slope a speck, 
a brown blur, which at night becomes 
a spark of fire. The Mai Darat are not 
amenable to the regulations of the For- 
est Department, and burn clearings 
for their hill crops where fancy leads 
them, as often as good fortune or an 
unwonted providence on their part has 
given them a handful of seed padi or 
maize to sow. These primeval garden- 
ers are not those wildest people I spoke 
of just now; they have entered into 
the heritage of Adam, and are not alto- 
gether inaccessible to their fellow-men. 
Separated from us by twenty miles and 
twenty thousand years, their old-world 
beacons answer back the flare of our 
gas-lamps. We look across the gulf at 
each other without comprehension, but 
the desire for fuller understanding is 
all on our side. 


I am acquainted with an Italian 


gentleman who has accepted a contract 
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under Government to keep up a bridle- 
path. One day it may be widened into 
a road; perhaps a railway may here- 
after replace its devious course. Mean- 
while it penetrates an uninhabited and 
unknown country. Here Signor Virgil, 
as I shall call him, has won intimacy 
with the wild people by means which 
will become apparent in the course of 
my story, which is that of a week I 
spent among them, an uninspired Dante 
under his guidance. 

As often as business brings him from 
the jungle into the township, the signor 
occupies a Chinese house in the native 
quarter. It was there I went to call 
on him. The street-door opened on a 
barn-like room, empty except for half- 
a-dozen swathes of rattan piled in a 
corner, in apparent charge of which a 
small fluffy black bear scrabbled about 
on the brick floor. Safely past him and 
up a break-neck flight of stairs, I found 
myself in what looked like an overflow 
annexe of the British Museum. There 
were knives and bludgeons and 
weapons of all sorts, from every part 
of the Malayan Archipelago, arranged 
round the walls. Tables, chairs and 
floor were strewn with lumps of differ- 
ent kinds of gum and gutta-percha; 
there were butterflies in cases, and 
beetles and stuffed birds; there were 
specimens of ebony as well as of many 
other sorts of timber, both cat and pol- 
ished, and with leaf and bark. There 
were in fact samples of every kind of 
thing that a man who lived by trade 
in the jungle might hope to make 
money out of. 

In the middle of it all sat the signor 
in singlet and Chinese trousers playing 
upon a flute. When you first behold 
the signor you can think of nothing but 
his mop of golden curls; the humor of 
his broad mouth and the kindliness of 
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his dark eyes are revealed later. “Oh, 
I have a chance!” he declared courte- 
ously as I came up; by which he meant 
my visit was an unexpected pleasure. 
He is indeed no linguist; the more sur- 
prising his influence over his mountain 
friends. He extends his friendship to 
all who take an interest in them, and 
before I left he had cheerfully prom- 
ised that I should accompany him on 
his return to their country. 

A few days later we started at early 
morning, with the sun rising and shin- 
ing into the dewdrops and gossamers, 
our baggage in rickishas, ourselves in 
a horse-gharry. We passed the race- 
course, cemetery and club, and said 
good-bye to the station for a week. 

As we proceeded along our nine-mile 
drive, the road became more and more 
lumpy, as unfrequented roads of gran- 
ite do. Then lines of grass appeared 
between the ruts; a little farther, and 
it was altogether overgrown. ‘The 
cloud-capped mountain had at the be- 
ginning of the drive made, with its 
many ranges, a blue background to the 
verdant scenery of the plain, but now 
it was quite eclipsed by the swelling 
hills at its base as we drove in among 
them; and when the road ended sud- 
denly and the six-foot unmetalled 
bridle-path began, we were already at 
the hem of the untrodden forest. Here 
we saw the first of the little people, 
whom at this point Signor Virgil de- 
sired me no longer to call Sakai, as is 
our custom, that being the name for 
them we have borrowed from the 
Malays. The word means slave, and 
hurts their feelings. ‘They call them- 
selves by many names, but Mai Darat, 
folk of the Upper Country, as often as 
not. At the hut of a Malay and his 
wife, whose solitary dwelling marks 
the termination of the cart-road, were 
gathered a dozen or more of them 
come to sell rice—a proceeding which, 
to my unenlightened mind, seemed 
highly satisfactory; it appeared to me 
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to be trade and the beginning of wis- 
dom. -But when I expressed this 
opinion in broken English, Malay and 
French of Stratfordatte-Bowe, which 
in combination formed the vehicle of 
our interchange of ideas, the signor 
would have none of it—called the trans- 
action le vol, tout court. Its essence, 
according to him, was as follows: the 
Malays make an advance of tobacco, 
betel-nut, lime and salt, also enough 
rice for a banquet, and to leave some- 
thing over for planting. And so this 
unsophisticated community becomes 
their debtor, and the Malays acquire 
a lien on the crop when it ripens. The 
extent of their indebtedness is a mat- 
ter far beyond the mental capacity of 
the hill people; they the Malay 
write it down in a book and go on their 
way with light hearts; nor do they give 
the matter another thought, until the 


see 


time comes to bring in their harvest 
and obtain a farther advance. It is 
easy to see which party is likely to 


make the better bargain. I imagined, 
however, that should the burden prove 
intolerable it could be resolved by 
flight; the hill people had only to change 
their habitation and be off light as air. 
But my guide assured me that this 
was a misconception of their character, 
which is, according to him, most sin- 
cere and guileless. “O Madonna, no! 
Padi belong the Malay. I pay-a him! 0 
sure!” That is how he anticipated they 
would reply to so disturbing a proposal. 
But blessed and wonderful is the bal- 
ance of things. This particular Malay 
and his wife were reported to be blind 
gamblers, so you may be sure that the 
padi reaped in unrighteousness brought 
them no good, but between Fuantan and 
Shap-chu-yat quickly disappeared with- 
in the gently smiling jaws of an alien 
from the Flowery Kingdom. 

While we waited at the ninth mile 
for the coolies to rearrange’and handle 
our baggage, frequent parties of the 
Mai Darat kept coming in with jungle 
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produce to barter, and departing. 
Some brought dozens of the fruit of the 
petai tree, like enormous bean-pods, 
which is very welcome among the 
Malays as an appetizer to their rice. 
Others brought the red onion-shaped 
roots of the kolubi to the Malay em- 
porium. They marched in with a fine 
free tread, leaning somewhat for- 
ward, stepping rather high, with 
their eyes on the ground three yards 
ahead of them, in single file. They 
would walk so along the widest and 
flattest causeway in the world; it ts 
the habit which the treading their 
shoulder-narrow tracks in the forests, 
all bestrewn with stumbling-blocks, has 
bred in their bones. The men were al- 
most naked; the women’s clothing con- 
sisted of a petticoat reaching from hip 
to knee, and a wide cloth hung with a 
knot at the right shoulder across the 
breast and back, so arranged that in 
the fold behind she could carry her 
baby or other wares. Even among 
these “tamer” Sakai—I translate here 
and throughout the arrogant expres- 
sion of the Malays, by which they 
mean a greater degree of subserviency 
to their influence—even among these 
the upper garment seems worn for use, 
or perhaps fashion, rather than as de- 
manded by modesty; for I observed 
that some dispensed with it altogether 
without making themselves conspicu- 
ous, and those who used it did not hesi- 
tate to take it off, or, which came to 
the same thing so far as appearances 
went, to twist it round, when they 
wished to get at its contents. 

Nearly all these people could speak 
fluent Malay, which led me at first to 
look for a degree of knowledge in 
them that they by no means possessed. 
Just as we were starting, there stepped 
out from the steep underwood below 
us a party of three, a gaunt old man 
with the flank and loins of a wolf and 
the face of a John the Baptist, and 
two girls who he said were his sisters. 


This was a manifest impossibility, as 
one looked about fourteen and the 
other not more than ten. All three car- 
ried small plaited sacks full of padi. I 
asked the old man what his price was. 
“Twenty dollars a gallon,” he answered 
promptly, looking straight at me and 
speaking in a melancholy deep voice. I 
thought he meant twenty gallons a dol- 
lar and asked him so, but he only 
looked puzzled and hopeless, and made 
as if to pass on. My guide then told 
me that he did not mean anything in 
particular, neither knowing how many 
dollars the number twenty might repre- 
sent, nor having any exact idea of the 
eapacity of a gallon. (Later on I 
asked of a man his price for a boar’s 
tusk which he had hung about his 
neck. He replied, “Five dollars,” in a 
tone which seemed to say, And not a 
penny less. I tendered twenty cents, 
which he accepted with great delight.) 
My guide took a photograph of the 
elder girl. You could see her heart 
ticking between her ribs as the mon- 
ster with black hood and three sharp 
legs ambled into position before her. 
But she stood her ground. 

You know what coolies are. Not be- 
fore noon did we get off. The people 
who made the bridle-path gouged it out 
of the skin of mould covering the 
steep sides of the granite mountains. As 
we passed from one water-shed to an- 
other sometimes the fall of the land 
was at our left, sometimes at our right 
hand; but for most of the way, there 
on the one side was the steep descent 
to the river, humming below us in 
rapids and cascades; there on the other 
side, above the bracken-clad cutting, 
towered the centenarian forest. Now, 
Without attentive nursing such a path 
could not long exist. Trees fall across 
it; after a day’s rain, when every rivu- 
let plays torrent, it is torn grievously— 
sometimes a dozen yards ooze away be- 
tween sunset.and sunrise. So Signor 
Virgil is given a contract, and keeps 
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twenty-five miles of this road in repair. 
It will be easily understood how in a 
country like this the labor-supply is 
his chief difficulty. His solution thereof 
was manifest before we were gone 
many miles. 

Where the road goes large to circum- 
vent a granite boulder, we came 
around the corner suddenly upon a 
mighty tree which had fallen across 
the path. Six feet at least in diameter, 
it lay among the splintered timber and 
bamboo, in a death-bed of its own 
strewing, a gray, smooth, unbroken 
bole, fifty yards in length, with the riv- 
er snarling among the branches at its 
head, deep below us, and a rood of 
earth hanging above on its upturned 
roots. Here was an obstacle; but al- 
ready a family of the Mai Darat, men, 
women and children, were assailing it 
with their biting thin-lipped hatchets. 
And what I noticed also was that an 
orchid, as big as a rhododendron-bush, 
had been torn from the head of the 
fallen giant in defiance of the Krengga 
ants, and lay with its great yellow blos- 
soms freaked with jet ready as an offer- 
ing to the mender of the by-way. “Bor” 
(good), says he: “mai bor” (good men); 
and they seemed very well content. 
There it was I made my first essay in 
the use of their language: “Pe singdt”’ 
(Don’t be afraid), a very useful word 
to know if you wish to deal with this 
timid folk. To every gang we met, the 
signor gave a word of praise and a 
joke with a lump of tobacco, telling 
them to come in to us at our destina- 
tion; and while we legged it along he 
told me a great deal about his people, 
and especially he enlarged upon his 
theory, which was not after all a very 
new one, though he seemed to think it 
so. It was the commonplace of a hun- 
dred years ago, the primordial virtues 
of the savage and the degeneracy of 
our latter-day civilization. You have 
noted it in Rasselas, that blameless 
Abyssinian; you have it also in the 
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“Cainballes” of Michael, Lord of Mon- 
taigne. 
It is a nation . .. that hath no 


kinde of trafticke, no knowledge of let- 
ters, no intelligence of numbers, no 
name of magistrate, nor of politike su- 
perioritie; no use of service, of riches, 
or of povertie; no contracts, no succes- 
sions, no partitions, no occupation but 
idle; no respect of kindred, but com- 
mon, no apparell but naturall, no 
manuring of lands, no use of wine, 
corne, or mettle. The very words that 
import lying, falshood, treason, dis- 
simulations, covetousnes, envie, de- 
traction, and pardon, were never heard 
of amongst them. 


Even the Chinese Classic for children 
begins in its delightful attractive way— 


Man at the origin was of a Whole- 
some Disposition; yet although at first 
he Held Olosely to this Original, in 
after days he Fell away therefrom. 


My Virgil knows nothing about modern 
anthropology and sticks to the old 
idea. “They are-a primi-tive,” he says, 
swinging his arms with an air of en- 
thusiasm. According to him they do 
not steal, they do not lie, they do not 
break any of the commandments, and 
when they get anything to work for, 
they do work. 

When the afternoon was getting late 
we reached our destination at the nine- 
teenth mile, and pitched our camp in 
the unfurnished shanty which Govern- 
ment has built for the accommodation 
of chance travellers on the bank of the 
brawling Jura brook, a sight of the 
clear waters of which, as we crossed it 
on two long bamboos set in 
pieces, was enough to convince me that 
no tin-mining of any sort was taking 
place within its drainage area above 
this point. Indeed we are here in a re- 
gion aloof from all commerce, where 
the sole traders are the sparse upland 
families who keep clean Virgil's path 
for him. The shanty, which is no 
more than a zine roof, a floor of split 
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bamboo, and two cubicles planked off 
at one end, lies in a little amphitheatre 
of a hundred yards across, with the 
tree-tops rising so steep all round it 
that the sun (I found) did not rise over 
them till past eight and seldom broke 
through the white mist for another 
hour. Pushing our way through the 
bushes of the overgrown compound, 
we were soon installed, while the Chi- 
hese servants, who appeared to enjoy 
the novelty, went straight to the cook- 
house behind, and entered upon their 
duties. By this time it was too late to 
do more than despatch a messenger to 
the nearest family, about four miles 
farther up the valley. So we slept 
warm and comfortable in blankets, 
and free from mosquitoes, it being 
there about 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

People who sleep nearly naked in a 
bleak mountain unsheltered from the 
saturated winds of heaven, reject the 
appointed road to health, wealth and 
wisdom, and cower melancholy as 
monkeys over their fire till the morn- 
ing sun has dispersed the clouds. Con- 
sequently, not until past ten did our 
guests appear, trooping in a long pro- 
cession over the bamboo bridge below 
our veranda. Do not, accustomed to 
Malays, expect your hillman to loaf 
casually up to your door and then to 
sit down, looking as if he had come 
through sheer absence of mind, and 
had not very likely planned his visit 
for a week beforehand. Such are not 
the ways of the unsophisticated. These 
people marched straight up to the lad- 
der, “So like-a take a forteresse,” as 
my guide put it; and sat down in a 
ring on the floor. First there were Pa 
Jumat and his wife Pa Stoe, a vener- 
able couple according to the genera- 
tions of the jungle, who must have 
been getting on for sixty. He, prob- 
ably inured by lifelong habit, declined 
all clothing, and, from his tousled head 
of faded hair to his battered feet, had 
no covering for the skin that lay in 


wrinkles upon him but a pair of pink 
bathing-drawers. His wife wore her 
hair plain—that is to say, matted by 
nature, and grizzled and indescribably 
dirty; and now, since I like these 
people, and desire only good to report 
of them, I will say once and for all 
that they were all indescribably dirty 
as to their hair. It is true that the 
younger women must coquettishly 
have combed theirs, otherwise nature 
reigned supreme. And another thing-- 
they do not wash at all, ever. Some of 
the dirt rubs or flakes off them, and 
some does not. For my part, I think 
they are quite right. A poor, cold game 
is washing in cold water without soap 
and drying yourself on leaves, as every 
one will agree who has played it. The 
old lady, whose expression was severe 
but not unpleasing, wore a_ khaki 
jacket, fastened at the neck with a 
simple mother-of-pearl button, also a 
cotton Malay sarong. 

Then there was their son Urup—a 
strapping young fellow of five feet one 
or two. (It is curious how quickly a 
man adjusts his standards to those of 
the people he is judging.) Urup prided 
himself on his travels, spoke Malay flu- 
ently, which none of his companions 
could; he was, moreover, very proud of 
this accomplishment, and of his easy, 
confident manner with Europeans. It 
was not long before we were on in- 
timate terms, and he told me a great 
deal; and when he had nothing new to 
tell, he repeated himself unblushinzly. 
To him I am indebted for most of my 
knowledge that was not derived from 
the signor. He wore a pair of striped 
pyjamas cut short at the knee. 

Urup had two wives, Pa Rousay and 
Pa Ntoné, who sat shoulder to shoulder 
together in my circle of new acquaint- 
ance. At the time it occurred to me 
this might be from sheer nervousness, 
not from goodwill, but later I found 
them to be very good friends. They 
Wore no coats, and were clad only in 
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their native gala dress—a strip of red 
bark, some four feet long by a foot and 
a half broad, twisted round their hips 
in a knot at the left side, so that it 
was open down the left thigh to give 
free scope to the limbs when walking. 
At either hip there was hung a big 
tuft of dried grasses or herbs fixed into 
a bamboo socket, partaking of the na- 
ture both of an ornament and of a 
charm against sickness. They wore 
necklaces of children’s beads and twen- 
ty or thirty turns of brass picture-wire 
tightly wound round their upper arms, 
with bangles of the same at their 
wrists. Their hair was frizzed out to 
an enormous extent (it is naturally 
crinkly) and stuck with bamboo combs. 

Pa Rousady struck me as one of those 
unfortunate people who, thanks to a 
grotesque exterior, are never taken 
quite seriously by their friends. I 
thought she seemed the butt of the 
party. She certainly was an extraordi- 
nary figure—if figure she can be called, 
inasmuch as she had none. One eye 
was considerably smaller than the 
other, which gave her the appearance 
of being on the perpetual wink. Her 
face and breast were temporarily tat- 
tooed with blue and red lines and white 
dots stippled upon them, and she had 
the cheerfullest, merriest expression, 
and she certainly danced and sang the 
best of them all. But, alas! for the in- 
constancy of Man, even the Primitive. 
Pa Rousdy was childless; she was no 
longer young. 

Hence Pa Ntoné. She was a beauty 
among her people—black fuzzy hair, 
light brown skin, large dark eyes, and 
a mouth which was large but beauti- 
fully shaped. Sprays of a flower rath- 
er like white lilac were in her hair, and 
the holes in her ears were kept open 
by little round bits of wood. Tethered 
to her wrist by six inches of fibre was 
the peace-offering that she brought, a 
green woodpecker, which lay croaking 


dismally on the floor beside her. She 
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wore the upper garment I have already 
described, bringing it round upon her 
lap as she sat down, out of the fold of 
which, as a young kangaroo from its 
mother’s pouch, there peered the round 
face of Pati, a little boy of one or two, 
staring through his elfin locks at the 
strangers. His mother rolled him a 
cigarette—a tiny roll of tobaeco 
wrapped in a bit of dry nipah-palm 
leaf—and sometimes he puffed at it and 
anon he took the breast. Once before 
I had seen a tame Sakai woman suck- 
ling a kitten, but this struck me as 
more peculiar still. 

It was after our acquaintnce had 
ripened a little that I ventured to joke 
with Urup, the much be-married, about 
his multiplied responsibilities, and my 
comments being translated caused gen- 
eral amusement, the poor Indian being 
satisfied with a far less excellent joke 
than must be set before the reader of 
“Maga.” Urup grinned and said “Bor: 
good. It is a good plan,” somewhat de- 
fiantly. The ladies under discussion ap- 
peared engrossed with their rice, and 
said nothing. The relations of the two 
wives seemed, as I have said, quite 
amicable. It was later, just after tak- 
ing the photographs, that Virgil 
lighted Pa Rousdy by presenting her 
with a cotton jacket of a cheerful 
magenta hue which he produced with 
a magnificent air. She put it on at once, 
and her feelings being too many to sit 
down under, she must needs get up and 
march round and round the room. Of 
course the other young women clam- 
ored for a coat apiece too, but there 
were no more that time; so they satis- 
fied themselves with marching in an 
admiring tail after the leading lady; 
and if envy, hatred and malice, or any 
uncharitableness was in their hearts, 
then they are not the simple folk I take 
them to be. Pa Ntoné’s disappoint- 
ment, it is true, was mitigated by two 
brass curtain rings which I found in 
my pocket. And as they were too big 
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for her fingers, at my suggestion she 
put them on her toes, and stamped 
about rejoicing. Besides these there 
were Pa Roup, a matronly looking wo- 
man with a very deep voice, and her 
husband, against whom I only find the 
words Private James in my notes. No 
characteristic trait had he, of any dis- 
tinctive kind. Lastly there were the 
two sons of the patriarchal couple, I 
forget their real native names, which I 
may say were rather hard to extract, 
they preferring to be known by Malay 
names. I have them down in my notes 
as Si Ranting (Master Twig), a boy of 
about fourteen, newly married to an 
equally immature wife, and Si Tan, his 
brother, of eight or ten. They were 
each of them dressed in a loin-cloth 
which could not have scantier been. 
The elder of the two boys was suffer- 
ing from a disease very common 
among the Upland People, a sort of 
flaky sloughing off of the skin upon the 
whole body and limbs. That made up 
the first day’s party. 

At first the presence of a stranger 
put some constraint upon them, which 
was happily dispelled as scon as a 
great brick of tobacco with sirih leaves 
and betel-nut had been set down in the 
middle of them; whereupon they looked 
at each other and burst out laughing. 
Then Pa Rousady and her sister-in-law 
—or how shall I express the relation- 
ship?—went out to see to the washing 
and cooking of the rice, and I got into 
conversation with the rest as well as 
I could and began my vocabulary, 
about which I shall have something to 
say presently. 

We also filled up the time by having 
our photographs taken, and an interest- 
ing collection they make. Perhaps the 
most “heureusé resoolt,” again to quote 
my guide, is the view looking up river 
from the bamboo bridge; the jungle 
forms an arch of dark foliage be- 
spangled where the broad leaves catch 
the sunlight, and the river runs among 


black granite boulders dappled with 
foam in pools and shining stickles. In 
the foreground are the two boys shiv- 
ering and huddled together, one polish- 
ing the other with a block of soap. 
What an advertisement it would make! 
Si Ranting came out with his skin as 
smooth as Naaman’s, but, alas and 
alack! as fast as he grew dry, so 
quickly did the miracle fade away. 

When the cooks came in noisily bear- 
ing the great chatty or bowl of steam- 
ing rice, who shall describe the en- 
thusiasm? It was good to see people 
with such obvious appetites, so con- 
spicuously thankful for their victuals. 
Only one thing was lacking, some up- 
land equivalent for the resounding 
grace:— 


A boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Decked with wreathes and rosemary; 
And I pray you gentleman all be 
merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


This lack the omnivorous infant clear- 
ly felt as he raised his voice and 
mightily proclaimed, “Cha Ba, Eat 
rice, Cha Ba!” There had been pre- 
pared twelve big leaves for plates, upon 
which Pa Stoe helped out the rice in 
equal portions, two being carefully 
folded up and put aside for absent 
friends at home. Meanwhile looked on 
with benignant eyes the Founder of 
the Feast. 

After the meal accounts were taken, 
but that in no too avaricious a spirit. 
My guide opened his boxes on the floor, 
and the sight of so much wealth was 
in itself a pleasure. First was given 
several double handfuls of red tobacco, 
with as many of nipah cigarette wrap- 
pers. Then (but this was a solemn and 
noble giving) a red blanket to the an- 
cient Pa Jumat. Urup had a chopper, 
some one else a sarong: beads and 
brass wire found eager acceptance, as 
did matches, some salt and a ball of 
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string. Also a dollar apiece all round, 
a gift which was acceptable, as a com- 
pliment to their civilization, but of 
little material use to them. And of 
course the rice, one small sack of it 
for a beginning, it not being consid- 
ered good policy for the giver to leave 
himself beggared in that respect upon 
the first day. So off they went in high 
spirits. - 

Next day they came again, most of 
them with one or two others, and the 
same scenes occurred. On the third 
day, Virgil being out, I with some trep- 
idation acted as their host. It was a 
most successful entertainment, consist- 
ing of a concert followed by Dumb 
Crambo, but the guests did the enter- 
taining. The day before they had been 
begged, but could not be persuaded to 
sing; nothing but a very little half- 
hearted humming, “De, de, ng, de, a, 
de,” &c., could be elicited, but a great 
deal of hanging back, pushing forward, 
giggling and slapping. Now, whether 
they had grown accustomed to me or 
whether they had partly forgotten my 
existence (I was sitting in an unobtru- 
sive corner desperately attempting to 
sketch them), anyhow Urup, his eyes 
falling upon a Sakai mandolin, a plain 
joint of bamboo with two fibres strung 
along it, picks it up, and after mechani- 
eally twanging the strings a little, 
breaks suddenly into song in a clear 
ringing deep voice, and the others 
joined in the chorus. His tune ran as 
it were upon a certain note, and the 
subject of each verse appeared distinct, 
of birds or beasts or of their known 
familiar haunts, and while the chorus 
repeats in slow recitative the words 
and the note, the leader trills ahead in 
runs and shakes up and down the scale, 
—not that there is any scale in our 
sense of the word. (You must pray ac- 
cept this most untechnical description 
as better than none; listen to a child 
humming to himself on a summer 
morning, and you will hear the tune 
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and better understand the vocal score.) 
This is one song as it was translated 
to me:— 


Leader. Going, going on hill and 
mountain, 

Chorus. Hill and mountain, hill and 
mountain,— 


and so on, the chorus taking up the last 
words of the leader’s improvisation. 


Climbing, climbing, climbing, climb- 
ing, 

Over streams and over rivers, 

Rivers deep and little rivers, 

Rivers shallow, flooded rivers, 

The river Gol and the river Bidor, 


The river Jelal, the river Klung. 


It is fine music, manly, not boisterous, 
plaintive but never repining, the song 
of a full memory, a reminiscence. It 
is direct as the gait of an elephant and 
stately, harmonious to wild and silent 
places. 

From singing the girls fell to danc- 
ing. And now I must mention a 
trivial incident, as it shows how little 
we understand each other. They were 
hardly begun when the old lady Pa 
Stoe jumped up with a scandalized ex- 
pression, and stopped the performance. 
Of course I could not understand her 
indignant comments nor the girls’ dep- 
recatory replies, but I guessed it was 
the old story. “Of course they mustn’t 
let themselves go before a _ white 
man,” I thought, and I cursed her in 
my heart as she bundled them all out 
of the house. But I was mistaken. All 
she had said was, “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” or words to that effect. And 
when they came back with bunches of 
leaves in their hair and at their waists, 
she smiled in benign approval on the 
performance, and the dance began in 
due form. They stood swaying from 
the knees, and waving their arms. 
Every now and then they made a sud- 
den whoop and a jump and change of 
places, just as in the Highiand schot- 
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tische. The old lady beat time with 
her hands, and chanted “Ta, ta, ta, tok.” 

Presently the mandolin accompani- 
ment forgot to play, the dance grew 
wilder and wilder, and finally resolved 
itself into mere pantomime. Pa 
Rousay, in her magenta coat, with her 
streaked visage, Pa Ntoné, with the 
flowers in her hair, the immature bride, 
with Pa Roup for partner, stood vis-d- 
vis, crossing and recrossing (it was the 
first figure of the Kitchen Lancers now) 
with marvellous gesticulations, bounds, 
and outcries, till the bamboo floor 
skipped beneath us. It did not take 
long to discover that they were acting 
the parts of the forest denizens. First 
it was tigers; they fiercely roared and 
sharpened their nails  cat-fashion 
against the wall. Most of us have seen 
a tiger do this, and perhaps have 
stirred him with a patronizing umbrel- 
la in Regent’s Park. Seen in his own 
forest by attentive eyes of fear, how 
bigger he must have loomed upon one 
of these miserable unarmed pigmies, 
who intruded all unwitting upon his 
manicure, and lived to make a play of 
it! Then with heads stretched out and 
waving fins they were fish in the 
brook, pressing up against the current. 
It was Tigi the snake, and they rolled 
over and over upon the floor. Sambhur 
was suggested, and before there was 
time to be shocked all four were on 
their backs with the legs sticking 
straight up in the air, up again and 
cantering round the room on all fours, 
or rubbing the velvet from their ant- 
lers, which, as I guessed, had been fore- 
shadowed by the first part of this re- 
markable pantomime. And so with 
many other animals. I suggested 
monkeys, just giving them a clue, and 
they seized the idea and greatly im- 
proved upon it, scratching themselves 
and destroying imaginary and hopping 
vermin in the most realistic manner. 
Then they sat down in a row in the 
doorway with their legs dangling over 


the ladder, and whooped and chattered 
and generally outsimianed the tribes of 
monkey-kind. 

Pa Rousdy having, as I have said, 
been provided with a magenta jacket 
and the other three danseuses having 
none, I felt it would be ungrateful to 
let them go bare backs away after so 
laughable an entertainment. I there- 
fore presented each of them with one of 
my merino singlets, which reached 
well down to their knees. And I can- 
not say whether they were more de- 
lighted with the style of the garments 
or with them considered as a protection 
against cold. So off they went. I 
watched them file across the bamboo 
bridge and disappear round a turn of 
the bridle-path; the ragged head and 
gaunt figure of the patriarch, his old 
wife carying Pati her grandchild, then 
the magenta jacket and the three new 
singlets laden with rice bags, then the 
two boys, the bridegroom and his 
younger brother. Last of all, blow-pipe 
in his fingers, comes Urup, the man of 
experience. One after one they were 
re-absorbed by the jungle from whence 
they came. 

And that I thought was my last sight 
of them; but it being a fine afternoon, 
and another of their household having 
called on some errand or other, we de- 
cided to go up home with him. We 
told him to follow his own jungle 
paths. We soon left the bridle-road and 
pushed through their track, no wider 
than a deer’s track, steep as the side 
of a house, then down again, to find 
ourselves breathless and covered with 
dirt and leeches on the _ bridle-path 
again. The jungle folk are clean hunt- 
ers. There seemed no squirrels left on 
their demesne,—hardly a bird. In one 
place we were shown a blantak, a gin 
for deer or wild pig, which consisted 
of a sharp wooden spear, a spring of 
bent sapling held back by a rattan rope 
laid treacherously across the ground. 
Of smaller game we found a rat 
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strangled in a noose set on similar 
principles, and brought it along with 
us. 

We came out near the top of their 
clearing, where the Indian corn was 
throwing up green heads among the 
burnt and blackened branches of the 
recumbent trees. Scrambling down its 
almost precipitous face, we passed 
through a spinney of giant bamboo as 
thick as a man’s thigh, out upon a 
ridge which projected half-way across 
a wide and long valley, upon which 
ridge lived our friends. They lived in 
two one-roomed huts of about fifteen 
feet by twelve, with floors of split bam- 
boo laid a few inches above the wet 
earth. The walls were of bertam 
thatch, and not more than two feet 
high, for the thatched roof was steep 
and not high enough even for them to 
stand upright under except in the mid- 
dle of the room. In the house we en- 
tered were all our friends, besides two 
thin wretched dogs—sharp eared, sharp 
nosed, sharp backed, each with its 
hind-legs tied together to keep it from 
straying. They were all sitting round 
the two fireplaces; the smouldering 
ends of logs radiating from these cen- 
tres of warmth gave forth a tingling 
smoke which filled the hovel and filtered 
out through a hundred holes. The floor, 
the walls, the thatch were alive with a 
hundred thousand cockroaches. The 
wind swept chill down the valley. 

What a life! Think what it must be 
to live like that, huddled together for 
warmth, in nakedness, without food fit 
for a dog. Can you realize the position 
of a family whose house must be built 
from roof-ridge to flooring out of the 
growths of the jungle; who yet own 
not a knife to cut them, because they 
live twenty miles away from a shop, 
or because they have not half a dollar? 
Must they go into the cruel bertam and 
break off its spiky fronds with their 
hands? To have no means of winning 
fire but one flint and steel, perhaps in 
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a family that hunts for its food over 
half-a-dozen valleys! Urup has it; but 
Urup has gone to see our neighbors 
over the hill. The rain through the hole 
in the roof has put out our fire, and 
now it is night, and between us and 
hunger are a squirrel and a dozen big 
fat grubs—raw, and we have no fire. 
For my part I find it hard to realize 
the tragedy of the situation. I can't 
help thinking, Could they not rub two 
sticks together? Could they not 

? Surely, living overshadowed by a 
million acres of fuel, they could con- 
trive something! It seems absurd to 
think of such helplessness and misery 
for want of a trumpery box of Japa- 
nese matches, with a monkey stamped 
in red upon it, selling at two for a 
cent, 

On such a scene appears my friend in 
his réle of Universal Provider. If you 
count up all their possessions, from red 
blanket to rock-salt, you will see that 
he has supplied them all, not as a dole 
but in return for work. He has given 
them clothes, he has made them plant 
corn. When it is ripe they and their 
friends from far around will make a 
mighty orgy, and eat and eat until the 
barn is empty, but no matter. Once 
a-month at least there is ensured to 
them a sufficiency of farinaceous food, 
whereunto is added tobacco to tickle 
their nostrils and betel-nut to comfort 
their hearts. I say it is a good work. 

Theirs is a poor life at the best. Stil), 
as we never know when we are well off, 
so happily it is possible to be miserable 
unawares; I do not suppose they are 
sorry for themselves. They certainly 
did not look disconsolate as, gorged 
with rice, and cooking more, they sat 
wrapped up in their new clothes. Pa 
Ntoné had enveloped Pati in hers, so 
that his straggling top-knot alone was 
visible. Rats on such a day were ata 
discount, but I wanted to see cooked 
the rat we caught—and in a minute 
there was nothing I wished to see lesa, 
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And yet it was simple. They tied 
a string to its tail, and dipped it 
‘into the fire, twisting the string. They 
did not clean it first, and the process 
may have carbonized the outside, but 
‘I am certain it could not have more 
than warmed the flesh. I am aware 
that travellers (it is expected of them) 
partake of all strange meats; but as [ 
would never taste in China of their 
gaunt, garbage-fed pariah dogs, so now 
I refused raw rat. 

The encampment was on a ridge, as I 
have said. This ridge, like a half-com- 
pleted barrage, partly blocked the 
course of a long valley, which lay b2- 
tween the mountains for several miles 
north and south. Northwards it runs 
up to the flank of the cloud-capped 
mountain, where, in the blueness, a 
brown patch like the one we stood upon 
was just distinguishable. Between us 
and it there were only the tree-tops in 
endless monotony—green-gray, brown- 
gray, blue-gray. One forest head stood 
up at a mile distance, the color of pink 
hawthorn. 

A rainstorm coming up the valley as 
we watched blotted out the distance, 
and despatched a chillier breath to 
forewarn us. They in the hut were in- 
tent upon their rice, but they shivered, 
as it were, mechanically. I could have 
wished it were possible, . . . a good 
thick sweater apiece now... I 
looked at the signor, and the same 
thought was passing through his mind, 
I verily believe; but he only shivered 
melodramatically, and all he said was, 
“Breeze ’e go!” 

So we departed, having shaken hands 
all round, for my guide is not concerned 
with the wellbeing of their bodies 
alone; he also holds himself responsible 
for his people’s manners. Of the series 
of misfortunes which befell us next day 
as we went home, and which culmi- 
nated, as late and hungry we reached 
the ninth mile, in the non-appearance 
of our gharries, leaving us so much 


farther to walk in the downpour of 
rain--of these I will make no long 
story: 


Me list nat of the chaf nor of the stree 
Maken so long a tale, as of the corn. 


If any one familiar with the Upland 
People were asked to give a description 
of them, he would, I believe, make 
first mention of their inoffensiveness. 
Pugnacity seems to be an idea foreign 
to them. They possess a deadly weap- 
on, the blow-pipe; but I never heard 
of its being turned against a fellow- 
man. It may be that the severity of 
their life has been sufficient to keep 
down their numbers; the jungle being 
wide enough for all, competition has 
never enforced the lesson that the 
fighter alone is fit to survive. The 
same gentleness governs their house- 
hold relationships. As they have not 
to fight for their sustenance, so they 
need not for their wives, of which there 
are enough to go round; and their un- 
aggressive nature would revolt from 
the idea of stealing or ravishing an- 
other man’s wife from him. I happen 
to have heard of one case which, un- 
der more auspicious circumstances, 
might have provided sufficient scandal 
for a six-shilling novel. The signor 
told it me. In a household that he 
knew there lived two men, and a girl 
who was married to one of them. The 
girl and her husband used to sit side 
by side, and the other man and his 
mother sat on the opposite side of the 
fire. After some weeks of absence the 
signor revisited that house and found 
the husband sitting alone, while the 
man who used to look at the girl sat 
with her by the fire. “How is this?” he 
asked the girl; “you sit with a stranger 
and your husband sits alone.” “Oh,” 
said the husband, “that is as it should 
be; she is no longer my wife, but is 
married to my friend.” “But how can 
that be?” “Why,” said the good, easy 
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man, “her heart think one, my heart 
thinks other, how can we live together? 
We must fall ill! Oh, very sorry.” So 
the difficulty arranged itself without 
calling any high passions into play. 
Divorce being without rancor and so 
easy, jealousy is a superfluous emotion 
among these people, and the women 
in consequence enjoy a social free- 
dom that is almost emancipation. I 
forgot to say that the formation of the 
girls’ dance above described was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a _ stranger 
Sakai, who stalked in between them. 
Half in fun, half anger, they fell upon 
him and buffeted him heartily with 
their bunches of leaves. I instantly 
looked at their husbands for some sign 
of disapproval; but not a bit. 

But the signor’s approval of them 
goes further than anything I have yet 
said. His father fought under Gari- 
baldi, and the son, earnestly hopeful of 
a new dispensation, found here in the 
mountain the archetype of all he 
dreams that Italy shall become, “no 
name of magistrate, nor of politike 
superioritie; no use of service, of riches, 
or of povertie,” no soldiery, no police, 
no Pope. It is the true Socialism, and 
they the Primitive Socialists. 

With all respect to Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, a free life in the forest does not 
appear to me calculated to produce the 
physique of a Mowgli. Of these people 
I only saw one much over five feet 
high, the women being proportionately 
smaller. While capable, as might be 
expected, of long fasts and forced 
marches, they are far from muscular, 
with skinny arms and legs no bigger 
than an English boy’s of fourteen. 
yenerally speaking, the men’s develop- 
ment appears arrested,—narrow shoul- 
ders, feminine hairless features. In 
color they are of a brown rather lighter 
than the Malays, with glossy black 
hair (when clean), which hangs in 
curls over their ears and upon their 
necks, giving an appearance of dispro- 
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portionate size to their heads, and so 
making them look still more like chil- 
dren. On the whole, they are far from 
ill-looking, though their foreheads are 
low, with heavy superciliary ridges; 
their noses are flat, insignificant and 
negroid. Their mouths are wide, but 
often beautifully shaped, and they 
differ noticeably from Malays and Chi- 
nese by keeping them habitually shut. 
But that which most strikes an Eng- 
lishman on coming into contact with 
these little creatures, and which draws 
him at once towards them, is the re- 
markable openness and candor of their 
expression. They look at a stranger 
neither defiantly nor in any way 
cringing, but carefully and steadily, as 
if ready for unforeseen action on his 
part; but when they are _ reassured, 
with an expression that is dignified in 
its simplicity. 

Their language, as far as my infantile 
vocabulary goes, seems monosyllabic 
and dissyllabic; it is spoken in a jerky, 
explosive manner, and contains many 
nasal sounds. Some words sounded 
very like Chinese, and I strongly sus- 
pect that it is connected through Siam- 
ese with that language. There do not 
seem to be any inflexions. I experi- 
enced the usual difficulties in compos- 
ing my vocabulary. Thus: I asked the 
Sakai for “I” and got the reply “eng” 
at once, but when I tried to get “we” 
they were quite at a loss; and when to 
explain myself I said in Malay, “For 
instance, we have all come from the 
river,” they answered No or Yes as the 
case might be, and we became involved 
in a_ spillikin-heap of cross-purposes. 
They have only the first three numer- 
als, nenok, nar, nir, in their own 
tongue; the rest they borrow from the 
Malay. 

Beyond a love of beads and bright 
colors, their zesthetic faculties seem un- 
developed; only on the butts of their 
bamboo combs and on their blowpipes 
patterns obviously in- 
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tended to represent the shoots of bam- 
boo. I tried the experiment of drawing 
a wild boar and showing it them. It 
was not worthy of a Rosa Bonheur I 
know, but still recognizable I thought, 
on account of the tusks; it was received 
with the blankest misapprehension. I 
tried again with an elephant, and this 
time successfully. “Gajah,” they 
cried, pointing triumphantly to his tail 
and trunk. 

Ignorant, unprogressive, inoffensive, 
it is very understandable how such a 
people were dispossessed by the fierce 
Malays as they came up the rivers 
into the country, and were driven be- 
fore them up the mountains. Here 
they remained, subject to frequent 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


and murderous raids, until, after the 
lapse of centuries, the English in their 
turn came up the rivers. 

It is now some months since I visited 
the Upland People, but they are not 
easy to forget. Their blowpipes I 
could not ask them to part with—it is 
not fair to leave them without means 
of hunting their small deer. Instead I 
brought back for a keepsake a neck- 
lace; it was Pa Ntoné’s, a dozen glass 
beads on a bit of jungle string. The 
pendant is a coin the size of a sixpence, 
apparently of tin. On the one side is 
a lion rampant. On the reverse is 
HOL-LAN-DIA, 1791. I wish I knew 
the history of this battered token. 

Edward A. Irving. 

Perak, 25th April, 1900. 
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We roamed together in the spring, 
In early spring we roamed together, 
By copse and hedgerow wandering, 


Before the thrush began to sing, 
In sunshine or in stormy weather. 
We roamed together in the spring, 


And Love, that should be Lord and King, 
Fast knit us in a silken tether, 
By copse and hedgerow wandering. 


Ah, me! the months their poppy fling, 
And ’twas beneath Love’s flying feather 
We roamed together in the spring. 


Vanished, long since, on Time’s broad wing 
The days we knew beyond the heather, 
By copse and hedgerow wandering. 


Until—the years such Lethe bring— 
You wholly have forgotten whether 

We roamed together in the spring, 

By copse and hedgerow wandering. 


Tall Mall Gazette. 
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A HEAD BY HELLEU.* 


Il. 

Up in her room, which she occupied 
in common with Wilhelmina, she 
placed the picture on her commode 
which stood against the wall between 
the two beds. Her sewing box,—a 
shell, in which she kept her thimble, a 
ease of red satin, a carved 
watch case, without any watch, and 
her own photograph in a wooden 
frame with some dried flowers pasted 
on it—she pushed aside. The white 
frame pleased her very much. But the 
picture—she tried to examine it. Which 
was the top and which the bottom she 
now knew. She also was able to tell 
which was the face, the head a little 
inclined, and an arm and a book, and 
quite a way below on the leaf two 
hands, which did not entirely belong 
there. She looked at it and shook her 
own blond head and took the photo- 
graph opposite. The expressionless, 
ordinary portrait in the Sunday dress 
with the gold confirmation brooch—that 
pleased her better. And now she 
placed the little looking glass on the 
window and compared herself with 
both and smiled. So entirely smooth 
and holiday-like as the photograph she 
was not. But still—so homely as the 
Parisian young lady with the loosened 
hair she certainly could not see that 
she was. One scarcely knew whether 
the person there had on a dress or not. 
How could Hubert see any resem- 
blance and the Frau Doctor also right 
away? She could discover none. And 
she was right glad that she could not. 
Hang the picture up, as the lady had 
advised? So that Wilhelmina could 
criticise it every morning and evening 
—no, no indeed! But she would write 


needle 


* Translated for The Living Age by Adene 
Williams. 


to him. Since the Frau Doctor had 
said it was like her she understood bet- 
ter how it was meant—he thought of 
her in everything, as he had told her 
before that he would do—even in the 
wonderful strokes there on the leaf. 
He loved her. This the Frau Doctor 
had also discovered. And she loved 
him. She took the picture in the white 
frame and kissed it. No matter what 
it was, so long as it came from him. 
She would not have been more glad of 
a hat, she said to herself. What he 
gave her and might give her, was good 
and lovely. What had he not already 
done for her! The young creature 
thought of every walk with him, of the 
matinee at the theatre, of the costly 
restaurant, in which had placed 
her feet shyly enough, and of the good 
things to eat to which she was so unac- 
customed. And then she thought how 
he had remained with her alone, even 
till late in the night, and at parting had 
taken her hand in his and kissed her 
finger tips. She was grateful to him 
for that. She would willingly have 
held up her lips to him, her whole face. 
But it flattered her that he did not 
wish this, because he considered her 
beautiful, distinguished. That he had 


she 


not given much to her, as a bride- 
groom generally gave his girl, no 


brooch—the old one from her confirma- 
tion she had long ago given to her little 
sister Lina—and no good woollen dress, 
that was also because he was so differ- 
ent from others, so entirely himself. 
Often she did not understand him en- 
tirely. As, when he admired her sim- 
ple dress, praising her that she needed 
no arts of the toilette. And still less, 
when he had once said, that when she 
became his wife, must always 
dress in plain, softly tinted colors, 
black and gray, and in summer nothing 


she 
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but white with a little lilac. She had 
secretly wished that for once she 
might have a blue dress, a real beauti- 
ful blue, of good wool, which would 
stay good a long time and that could 
be cleaned and when necessary turned. 
But certainly, when she was his wife, 
her dresses would not need to last so 
long. Then she would take one and 
give it away immediately when it did 
not please her and have a new one 
made, as the Frau Doctor did. And 
she knew already to whom she would 
give it: to Lina, her little Lina, who 
should certainly have the first one that 
he gave her. She wanted to laugh 
from pleasure, as she imagined how 
the child would rejoice. And she took 
the picture again and kissed it several 
times; “Oh, thou, thou!” As his wife 
she would be a real lady and could 
sleep in the mornings as long as she 
wished, her maid would make the fire 
and cook the coffee, and make the beds 
and sweep the floor and wipe off the 
dust, and she—what would she do? 
What all the ladies did, look at beauti- 


ful pictures, read, take walks—and 
nothing else. And Sundays go to the 
theatre. And always with him! If he 


was only here now, her Hubert, Hu- 
bert Ehren. Doctor Ehren and—Frau 
Doctorin!—” 

She was frightened at herself, lest 
some one should have overheard the 
words that she had spoken out loud. 
And then she heard steps on the stairs, 
Wilhelmina’s steps, and she hurriedly 
opened the drawer of the commode and 
shoved the picture in the white frame 
in between her two dresses and pushed 
the drawer to and locked it. She 
breathed more easily as Wilhelmina 
came and asked her in a vexed tone 
whether she had forgotten that it was 
Sunday evening, and all the table silver 
still lay in the drawing room on the 
window seat, and that Frau Doctor 


who formerly never came down, and 
who was so short sighted that she gen- 
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erally saw nothing, had come down 
and noticed the disorder and had 
scolded her, Wilhelmina, and said that 
she must put it away at once, that it 
might be stolen. 

“That did not please me. And I 
said that it was Lisbeth’s work, and 
she said: Ah, indeed? and went out 
quickly and said nothing more. Now 
I want to know once why she scolds 
me and not you.” 

Lisbeth ran, nay, flew, down the 
steps and to her work. That she had 
just promised to go through the house 
in a moderate way, she had entirely 
forgotten. 

So it was evening before she was 
able to write the necessary letter of 
thanks. It was late, the masters had 
company, Wilhelmina had laid herself 
on the bed to get a little sleep, and Lis- 
beth sat in the warm kitchen at the 
table near the cook Wea, who knitted 
diligently, only stopping from time to 
time, when a row was finished, to put 
her needle behind her ear and look at 
the girl through the great, round spec- 
tacles. 

“So,” said the latter at last, “so, that 
is finished.” 

“A hard work,” remarked Wea, “if 
he only were not a Herr Doctor, almost 
like ours, then he would not have sent 
you the picture and you would not need 
to do that.” 

“No,” said Lisbeth, “then I need not 
do it.” She propped both elbows on 
the table, laid her head in the empty 
hands and stared silently for a while 
at the light of the petroleum lamp— 
“but,”—and she again raised her head 
high, “then everything would be dif- 
ferent, and I don’t want that.” 

“No,” remarked Wea, comfortably 
knitting, “for it is good so. But I won- 
der when you become a real madame, 
whether you will like it.” 

Lisbeth laughed. “I also wonder,” 
she cried as she went out of the kitchen 
to the old woman, and waved her let- 
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But outside in the half 
It was 


ter joyfully. 
darkness she sighed to herself. 
all so strange that everybody did not 
think altogether well of it. First the 
Frau Doctor and now Wea, they all 
acted as if they thought these two 
could never come together happily. 
And he was always so confident! She 
went out of the house to the nearest 
letter box and put her letter in it. 

Mrs. Dr. Ross had a great deal to do 
during the succeeding days; Lisbeth 
searcely saw her; it seemed as though, 
when the lady had formerly called for 
her house maid for every trifle, that 
now she would not have her at all. It 
was not until the following Sunday 
evening, when the other maid had gone 
out and the lady and gentleman of the 
house had not concluded until late to 


go to the theatre, that Lisbeth was 
called to help the young woman to 
dress. 


“Well, have you received any more 
presents and letters from Paris?’ she 
asked, as Lisbeth kneeled before her, 
fastening her boots. 

“Yes, a letter again yesterday.” 

“And what does Hubert Ehren write 
to you?’ 

“[ don’t know, 
haven't read it yet.” 
“What! Not read it? 
you received yesterday!” 
“I have had no time. Yesterday 
evening we had company, and it was 
too late. And when I went up stairs, 

[I was too tired—” 

“And to-day? This whole long day!” 

“Frau Doctor, first I had to clean the 
And then I had to put the par- 
And then clear up for 
And his letters are al- 


Frau Doctor, I 


A letter which 


silver. 
lor to rights. 
Wilhelmina. 


Ways very long, always four, five 
whole sheets. I was just about to 
read it, when Frau Doctor rang. Will 


Frau Doctor have the black lace or the 
white?” she asked, as the boots were 
buttoned and she rose from her knees 
while the lady still sat there, her head 
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in her hands, and looked at her 
thoughtfully. 

“The black,” said Frau Hertha, and 
then she rose and went to the mirror 
to have this put on. While Lisbeth 
was arranging the lace on her hair she 
turned her head around suddenly. 

“Well, and you? Do you also write 
four sheets?” 

“Why should I? 
to tell. Four pages at the most, and 
not that this time. 

“Why not this time?” 

“But, Frau Doctor, he is 
again next Sunday.” 

“So, next Sunday? 
at liberty then?” 

“Yes, Frau Doctor.” 

The lady stood in her cloak and lace 
ready to go to the theatre. “What a 
singular world it is,” she said, half 
aloud. “One pours out his deepest heart 
in long letters and she who receives 
them has not even a desire to read the 
letters. It is always the way: L’un que 
embrasse, et Vautre que tend la joue. And 
others again stand without at a dis- 
tance and long—” 

“Are you ready?” said the doctor at 
the door. 

“Yes, I am coming”’—The young lady 
took the embroidered bag with the 
opera glass and her fan from Lisbeth’s 
hands and went out to her husband. 

The girl, as soon as Mrs. Ross had 
gone, ran up to her room, lit the lamp 
and sat down on the edge of the bed 
and read. But even in the middle of 
the letter she suddenly let the letter 
fall. “What does she want? Does she 
think that I am not good enough for 
him? If I only please him! And I do 
please him!” She went to her com- 
mode and took the picture out, which 
she had not looked at again since she 
first received it. Again she had to turn 
it round and round, until she could see 
the head correctly. And then she laid 
it down quickly. She did not at all un- 
derstand that it was beautiful and just 


I have not so much 


coming 


Because you are 
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as little that it resembled herself. And 
she also understood very little of the 
letter. It was indeed nice that he 
should write to her such long and full 
letters every day. But the lamp burned 
so bad. And this evening she was late 
in getting to bed. The writing was also 
so fine and so close together. Be- 
fore she was ready her eyes closed. 
When Wilhelmina came up a couple of 
hours later, she saw the young house- 
maid still in her red dress fast asleep 
on the bed and around her blond head 
with the little cap the sheets of the let- 
ter lay scattered on the blue-white pil- 
low. 

During the whole week Lisbeth re- 
joiced at the Sunday to come. She 
sewed during every free minute on the 
dress that the Frau Doctorin had given 
her a short time ago, and which, 
with Wilhelmina’s help she was mak- 
ing up after the latest fashion. And 
now it was Sunday and the beautiful, 
bright New Year’s dress was all ready 
and it rained and stormed so that she 
could not wear it. 

Promptly at one o’cleck Hubert 
Ehren under his umbrella walked up 
and down the street. From time to 
time he looked up at Dr. Ross’s house. 
Once he thought he saw the curtain 
move in a window of the first story. 
The quick rush of blood made his heart 
begin to knock softly. But as he 
looked up sharply, the lace hung 
smooth and unwrinkled again, nothing 
moved and she did not come. Then he 
went a little further on. His restless- 
ness had misled him. But still that 
something in him knocked—She must 
have received his letter yesterday, tell- 
ing her that he would wait here. She 
would not play him a trick. Ladies of 
the world and of distinguished appear- 
ance might perhaps do this, but not 
she, certainly not she. As he walked 


back and forth in the rain before her 
house like a sentinel and again back 
and forth, there sprang up in his heart 
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a feeling of happiness, a wild unrea- 
soning exultation that she was as she 
was. He felt so secure of himself and 
of her. He was so certain, he who had 
formerly so often vacillated helplessly, 
a security strong as the rocks, a trust 
so that he had not the least impatience. 
If that which was within still knocked, 
it was only his nerves: he would not 
listen to them. He would and must 
believe in her. For in her was his cure. 
He thought of her, of the sweet peace 
which her nearness would bring him. 
And he felt himself strong. Neither 
gusts of rain or wind could disturb. 
She would certainly come! 

And he was right, there she was. 

Quickly and nimbly Lisbeth came 
down the two steps of the house, 
through the front yard—the gravel 
searcely crunched, so light was her 
step—and straight across the street to 
him: 

“Here I am!” 

And she put her hand in his arm and 
his umbrella covered them both and 
they went on. 

“Thou, how it rains!’ 

He only bowed, pressing 
closer to him. He could 
spoken for the world. 

“I kept you waiting a long time. How 
glad I am that you did not go away! 
It just seemed as if Frau Doctor had 
made up her mind that [ should not 
get away. And that I should clean 
and sew and always something else. 
And she knew very well that it was 
my Sunday out to-day, and that I had 
beside asked extra for permission. 
Even at the last minute as I came out 
of the room she asked me after my be- 
trothed, and what he wrote to me and 
what I wrote to him. If I only had 
never told her anything about it. What 
is it to her?’ 

He smiled. He really heard nothing 
of her chatter, he heard only the sound 
of her voice and he looked at her. The 
dark eyes in the small face, the way 


her hand 
not have 
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in which she held her head, the slender 
grace which always reminded him of 
a young fawn—no, the sketch by 
Helleu which he had discovered in 
Goupil’s windows on the Avenue de 
Opera with such ecstasy because it 
had not only her features, but even the 
expression, the childish incompleteness 
and yet decision, self-determination, 
now appeared to him as he remem- 
bered it, crude and stiff in comparison 
with the real Lisbeth, as she hung on 
his arm walking beside him under the 
umbrella in the rain. 

“Thou,” she said again, and gave him 
a little push with her elbows. “What 
is the matter with you to-day? Why 
do you look at me so earnestly? Do 
you find it bad also, that I am so un- 
cultured? Frau Doctor said that. She 
asked me whether I did not wish to 
learn something, French or the history 
of art, as she said. So that I would 
be a little better suited to you. Yes, 
she meant well, but when should I do 
that? In the evenings I am too tired. 
And between dish washing and silver 
cleaning, my brain is not fit for that. I 
would have been glad of this when I 
first came out of school. But now to 
take up study again, no really, I have 
no desire. Then I should at least speak 
correctly, she thinks. And in every- 
thing that I say she corrects me. She 
is indeed very nice and I thank her al- 
But—Thou, Hubert, I am no 
longer a child. And I know myself 
through and through. And indeed I do 
not speak Platt as Wea and the coach- 
man Hinrich do. And—Thou, what 
think’st thou?” 

“Speak some more,” he said half 
aloud, “Go on. You have such a gen- 
tle voice, it falls quieting upon my 
nerves like balsam and like the spring 
wind.” 

“What things you always think! But, 
Hubert, tell me once, but truly, quite 
truly. Those in the kitchen always say 
that I look like a real lady. Even Wil- 


ways. 


helmina cannot contradict them. Do 
you also think so?” 

He shook his head. “You look just 
like yourself, that is better.” 

“I what? That means nothing. I 
must know whether you really now, 
since you have been in Paris—” 

“You know well enough that on that 
first evening I took you for a young 
lady, that you had ventured, as a stroke 
of genius, to go out alone in the dark, 
and that I was afraid that your parents 
would reprove you for it.” 

“Yes, that is true, but tell me once, 
in earnest, when you saw me for the 
first time in my cotton dress and in the 
cap—” 

“Leave all that, Lisbeth, I love you 
just as you are. Here in the rain on the 
street, in your narrow dark dress with 
the little felt hat. And in a ball room. 
And in a hut. And wherever you may 
be and wherever I may be. You your- 
self, as you come and as you go, and 
as you raise your head, and as you 
blush, as you now turn yourself, as 
you laugh and as you weep. I love 
you! How could it be otherwise? What 
do I know of anything else, that you 
should ask about it?’ 

She nodded earnestly. “Really that 
is enough,” she said and went a couple 
of steps without speaking, beside him. 
Close to his arm she leaned, while the 
rain pattered on the umbrella. ““Hubert, 
where are you going? I don’t know 
this street at all. You must be lost.” 

He shook his head and went on. 

“Tell me now, where are you steer- 
ing. You didn’t write me a single 
word about what we should do to-day. 
The weather is really too bad, now on 
my Sunday. Will we go to the theatre?” 

“Perhaps this evening. But not to 
the matinee; now we are going to my 
mother.” 

“To your mother? Hubert! So sud- 
denly. And she knows everything? 
And she is willing and will see me! Ah, 
that is fine. But why didn’t you tell 
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me, why didn’t you write me about it? 
I would have dressed differently, this 
old, faded dress! I would have—” 

He suddenly stopped in all the rain, 
and so that he protected her with the 
umbrella, his arms outstretched, but 
not beside her, but in front of her, eye 
to eye. 

“Listen to me, Lisbeth. 
difference what kind of 
wear, you are my bride. Be yourself 
and you will please her. And if you 
should not please her—it is all the same 
to me; for you please me, do you under- 
stand that? Me. I will try to explain 
this to you so that you may know ex- 
actly and have no more doubts about 
it. I am nearly thirty years old, ten 
years older than you. I am alone in 
the world, alone, although my mother 
is still living. It is my way. Once, 
more than ten years ago, I had an il- 
lusion about a woman who made me 
mad—how that happened, I will tell 
you later. I do not know her present 
name and scarcely remember her face. 
But this first illusion clouded my mind, 
embittered me. A _ second, I kuow 
well, I could not live through. And I 
meant never to love again—until I 
found you! But I did not trust my- 
self this time and went to Paris in or- 
der to prove myself. And to-day I 
have returned at the appointed hour, to 
meet you here. Do you understand me 
now?” 

“Ah, but it is raining so, I am get- 
ting all wet,” she said, plaintively. 

He had to laugh. He took her hand 
again in his arm and they went for- 
ward quickly. Why should he tell all 
this to her, how he had 
looked upon all women as a foreign, 
hostile race. Even the one whom he 
had once loved was miles away from 
him. For every one, even his mother, 


It makes Do 
a dress you 


for years 


all seemed to have their way for them- 
selves, which was not his way, their 
thoughts, which were not his thoughts, 
their decided ideas of the world which 
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he had not impressed upon them. Only 
one, so had he often thought to him- 
self, only one would entirely under- 
stand him, feel with him, think with 
him, if he could only find her, a wo- 
manly being, who would conform to 
him, who would receive only so much 
of knowledge and of art as he would 
give her. 

But as he walked beside Lisbeth si- 
lently in the rain, the old wish sunk 
from sight. He thought no more about 
moulding her for himself. Still, he said 
to himself, I will not say too much to 
her, will not waken her out of the half 
sleep of consciousness, will leave her 
to time. Wherefore wish to perplex and 
mould her, when it is this infinite 
nerve-resting peace which is so pleasant 
in her, that she might understand 
either the complex, tumultuous world 
or even himself entirely. 

“Thou!” said the sweet, young voice 
near his shoulder, “do you know that 
your overcoat smells good, even in all 
the rain. It isso nice. It must be that 
that suits me, that my bridegroom is 
such a gentleman!” 

“Is that why you love me?” 

“Yes, that also. And in general—” 
and she drew closer to him. “Thou! 
But it is really getting too vexing. How 
it pours. Are we not almost there? 
Where does your mother live?” 

“Immediately; just around 
corner.” 

They turned, as he spoke, into a 
street whose houses all looked out on 
to the water. The wind blew so fiercely 
here that they could not talk while 
walking, and it was all that they could 
do to keep the umbrella up over them. 
And as he stepped into a house the 
storm blew the door from his hands 
and slammed to, and Lisbeth screamed 
out from terror. He had closed the 
dripping umbrella, and he took off his 
hat, shook back his hair and turned his 
melancholy eyes on the laughing face 
of the girl. 


the 
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“What ails you?” she asked. 

“You,” he answered. “I have done 
without you for four weeks’—and he 
seized her by both shoulders and 
turned her head to him and kissed her. 
He had never before kissed her like 
this or grasped her. She wanted to stop 
him. There in the vestibule, in the 
half darkness, behind the ground glass 
of the door, he held her fast and it 
seemed as if he could not kiss her 
enough, on her lips and cheeks, her 
hair and her neck. When he let her ge 
at last, there were tears in her eyes, 
“But, Hubert!” she said. She trembled 
and held his hand and caressed it. 
“My Hubert,” she whispered softly, “I 
love you too.” 

“Yes,” he asked, “really?’ and 
laughed as one does to a child when he 
cannot explain to it just how he feels. 
He took her by the hand and they 
went up the steps. But he stopped at 
the first story: 

“I have told my mother nothing 
further than that I would come to-day 


Rundschau. 
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with my betrothed. For years it has 
been her wish to see me married. But 
she has prejudices, is old fashioned, 
narrow, if you will. If she sees you 
before she has heard much of you, she 
can at least have no preconceived 
ideas and you will win her love as you 
are. Therefore—in general, sweet Lis- 
beth, I considered it for the best, and 
so it will, I think, also seem so to you. 

Then he touched the bell. 

“Is the Frau Geheimrath at home?” 
he asked of the old servant, who 
opened the door, at the same time giv- 
ing her his hat and overcoat. The ques- 
tion was quite superfluous. His mother 
seldom went out, and certainly not in 
the rain and never on Sunday. And 
as he had written from Paris that he 
would be there at two oclock with his 
bride, the old Grethe knew very well, 
but she murmured something in reply 
and went before them through the dark 
hall and opened the door to the room. 

“Frau Geheimrath, there they are!” 

Adalbert Meinhardt. 


(To be continued.) 








A LOVE LYRIC FROM THE GREEK. 
THE FIRST KISS. 


(AFTER STRATO.) 


At the hour the long day ends, when our friends we bid good- 


night, 


Meeris kissed me, if, ah! me, it was she and not her sprite. 
For most clearly all the rest thrills my breast through and 


through, 


All she told me and besought, when I thought she kissed me 


too. 


But when, golden link on link, I would think remembrance 


out, 


Now I’m sure she kissed me then, now again I’m sore in 


doubt,— 


Since if into Paradise in such wise I e’er was borne, 
How is this that here below still I go with steps forlorn? 


The Spectator. 


A. P. G. 
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HOW I DIDN’T BECOME AN AUTHOR. 


I have some imagination, and a great 
many near relations. These two facts 
go far towards explaining why I nearly 
became an author, and did not quite. 

As a child I was fond of imagining 
things, and for this reason was consid- 
ered untruthful; but all the punish- 
ments and scoldings endured on this 
account from nurserymaids and gover- 
nesses failed to entirely crush my love 
of inventing. Indeed, when I became 
emancipated from their thraldom, I 
found the early habit return in greater 
force, and at last, some years after I 
had been “out,” it occurred to me to try 
my hand at authorship. The reason 
that I had not done so before was not 
because I was entirely given up to 
gaieties. I went to dances more as a 
duty than a pleasure; and in my secret, 
very secret soul, I disliked dinners and 
loathed afternoon teas—as social func- 
tions, be it understood, for I have a 
very healthy appetite. No; the main 
reason why I did not seek this outlet 
earlier lay in Family influence. I write 
it with a capital, for in our household 
Family reigns supreme. It is not so 
much a matter of pedigree—though I 
believe we go back to the Edwards. 
One of my brothers declared once that 
Edward V was an ancestor in the direct 
line. But I have never troubled to 
hunt it up myself, though I suggested 
to Fred that it might be as well to 
study the history of England before 
making statements, not thoroughly 
corroborated, about the history of the 
Gwenlions. 

However, to return to family influ- 
My people, I had, perhaps, bet- 
at once, are of the old- 
idea of any 


ence. 
ter explain 
fashioned type, and the 


female member of the Gwenlion family 
ever doing anything is undreamt of by 


them. I and my four sisters drift along 
in our old country house, sewing and 
chatting and visiting our neighbors, as 
our aunts and great-aunts and great- 
great-aunts have done before us for 
generations. 

When my friend Edith Marsden took 
a studio, and turned from an elegant 
amateur into a professional painter, 
who actually sent her pictures to ex- 
hibitions and offered them for sale, the 
news was received by my family with 
every expression of sympathy. 

“Sold her pictures!” cried my eldest 
sister Marianne. “Poor girl! has she 
really come to that?’ while my Aunt 
Sarah, who, with her sister Ellen, lives 
in the dower-house on my father’s 
estate, said, in a shocked tone of voice, 
that “it did not seem to her quite nice.” 

“But it does to Edith,” I could not 
refrain from saying. “She thinks it 
very nice indeed.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Sarah, with a still 
more horrified expression, “all I can 
say is that I don’t know what can 
have possessed the girl. She has a good 
home and kind relations, what can she 
want more?” 

“Don’t you think,” said my gentle 
little Aunt Ellen, “that we ought to 
pity rather than blame her? It seems 
so sad to be reduced to really making 
money for her pictures. She must be 
very poor.” 

But Aunt Sarah was not to be molli- 
fied. “Ellen, my dear,” she said se- 
verely, “in our young days a gentle- 
woman would have preferred starvation 
to remunerative work.” 

It would of course have been quite 
useless for me to attempt to explain 
that Edith had not even the excuse of 
poverty and had sold her work from 
choice not necessity, preferring to do 
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so, even if the returns did little more 
than cover the outlying expenses, as 
they at least gave her the means of 
pursuing her art. It was soon after 
this, and probably as the result of 
Edith Marsden’s success, that it sud- 
denly occurred to me that I too might 
earn an honest penny, and add to my 
scanty supply of pocket-money by turn- 
ing my taste for imagining things to 
account; so I wrote a story. It is not 
necessary to relate the plot in detail 
here; perhaps it is better not to revive 
what has long since been forgotten; let 
it suffice to say that it turned partly on 
the idea of a woman giving her love 
unknown to, and unreturned by, the 
man on whom it was bestowed. The 
subject seemed to me serious enough, 
and I endeavored to treat it in a befit- 
ting spirit. For weeks before I put pen 
to paper I thought of my characters, 
and tried to imagine how they would 
act, and what they would say, until at 
last I felt as if I was actually living 
with them, and knew them far better 
than the people really around me, 
though at the same time I flattered 
myself that they were all entirely the 
creatures of my imagination, and un- 
like any one whom I had ever met or 
known. 

At last it was completed, and sent 
up with much trepidation to the editor 
of Morris’s Journal, which was the 
only magazine I was in the habit of 
seeing and which was taken by most 
of the families in the neighborhood. It 
was so characteristic of our neighbor- 
hood that we all followed each other, 
even to the matter of the magazine we 
took in, thereby losing the advantage 
we might have had from interchanging 
different ones! For a few days I was 
in a state of feverish excitement every 
time the postman came; but after a 
little time this subsided, and I had, in- 
deed, almost ceased to think about my 
story, when one day, a few weeks after 
it was sent up, I opened a packet in an 
442 
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unfamiliar writing, and was greeted, 
to my great surprise, by my story in 
print, with a note requesting me to 
correct the proof and return it immedi- 
ately. 

About a fortnight later I received a 
copy of the magazine containing the 
story, and by the same post a letter 
from the editor enclosing a cheque for 
five pounds. 

I don’t believe that any one who has 
never earned a penny entirely by the 
fruit of their own brains can imagine 
the joy with which I beheld that little 
piece of paper; but my spirits were 
slightly checked when, on opening the 
magazine, I saw at the end of my 
story my name, Dora Gwenlion, in 
full. Of course I had signed it as I 
should a letter, unthinkingly. The fact 
of my name really appearing, to pro- 
claim to all the world that I had writ- 
ten a story, never struck me, even 
when I saw it in proof. 

However, the joy of being accepted, 
and of having my five pounds, out- 
weighed my momentary discomfiture; 
and feeling that I must share my de- 
light with some one, I made a confidante 
of Dolly, my youngest sister, the one of 
us whose ré/e was that of the family 
beauty, as mine was of the family 
bookworm—if, indeed, any of us could 
be said to be allowed enough individ- 
uality to have a réle at all. 

“Dolly,” I said, “I have written a 
story in this month’s Morris’s.” 

“Written a story!” cried Dolly, paus- 
ing with a pair of curling-tongs in mid- 
air, for she was dressing for dinner at 
the time. “What on earth have you 
done such a thing as that for? What 
will papa say?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “Perhaps he 
won't find out; but as the editor has in- 
serted my name after it, I am afraid 
he will.” 

“Dora,” cried Dolly, “how could you? 
I thought it was only people like— 
well, the sort of people one doesn’t 
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know, who really wrote and had their 
names in print.” 

“I don’t see that it matters much,” I 
said. “I have done nothing to be 
ashamed of and I’ve got five pounds 
for it.” 

“Five pounds!” said Dolly, looking 
at me with rather more respect. “What 
a joke! What shall you do with it? It 
would almost buy you a new evening 
gown.” 

I did not answer, for the idea of 
spending such precious earnings on a 
dress, that would be done for with a 
few evenings’ wear seemed to me al- 
most sacrilege, and I felt that Dolly 
would never understand such an atti- 
tude of mind. 

“Shall you tell the others?” was her 
next question. 

“They will soon find out,” I replied. 
“Adelaide always reads Morris’s on the 
first evening.” 

The next afternoon, when I came in 
from a walk, I found my two elder sis- 
ters seated in front of the fire, and on 
Adelaide’s lap was the copy of 
Morris’s, containing my story. 

“Oh, Dora,” she cried on seeing me, 
“such an annoying thing has occurred; 
seme one has written a miserable story 
in Morris’s, and they have taken your 
name! It must be some one who has 
heard it, for no one would ever have 
hit on such a name as Gwenlion of 
their own accord.” 

“Yes, is it not dreadful?’ echoed 
Marianne. “Papa will be quite put out 
to see our name used like that. It is 
very impertinent of whoever has done 
it. You don’t seem to mind much,” 
she continued, as I made no reply; 
“and surely you are the one who ought 
to resent it most, since it is your name 
in full that appears.” 

“But I can’t resent it,” I said 
meekly, “because you see the person 
who wrote the story has every right 
to the use of my name since it was 
myself.” 


“You wrote it!” and “How could you 
do such a thing! You have disgraced 
the family!” were the remarks which 
greeted my announcement, though the 
surprise displayed struck me as being 
a little too great to be natural, and I 
largely suspected that the authorship 
had not been unguessed by my sisters. 
This surmise on my part was strength- 
ened by the inconsistency of the next 
remark I heard. 

“It is in shockingly bad taste,” said 
Adelaide. “Everyone will know that 
the old aunt is meant for Cousin Susan, 
and the clergyman is, of course, Mr. 
Stopford.” 

“Indeed, it is nothing of the kind,” I 
exclaimed indignantly. 

“And the sentiment is so false,” 
chimed in Marianne; “one can tell at 
once that the writer is trying to de- 
scribe feelings she has never herself ex- 
perienced. Look at this passage in evi- 
dence,” and taking the magazine from 
Adelaide’s lap, she opened it at a pas- 
sage which, more than anything else 
in the story, contained a little bit of my 
own inner self, and which, on that ac- 
count, I had for some time hesitated 
to include. “It has at once the touch 
of unreality, my dear,” said Marianne. 
“If you must write stories you must at 
least have felt a little more and lived 
a little more first; but it is the fact that 
women of our position cannot see life 
from the point of view of the vulgar, 
which should in itself debar us from 
entering the professions of those who 
happen to be placed lower than our- 
selves in the social scale.” 

At this point Louisa, the sister next 
younger to myself, came in. She had 
evidently read the story before the 
others, and made no preamble about 
the authorship. She took up the maga- 
zine from the table upon which Mari- 
anne had placed it, and with a wither- 
ing glance at me said:— 

“Well, I little thought a sister of 
mine would prove so false a friend!” 
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“False a friend!” I echoed feebly; 
“what can you mean?” 

“Oh, don’t pretend you don’t know,” 
she said. “I am only wondering what 
poor Minnie Watson will think when 
she sees her own personal, private story 
told in print with your name at the 
end.” 

“But I never even knew she had a 
story,” I protested. 

“Nonsense!” said Louisa; “all the 
neighborhood knew that she was heart- 
broken when Major Cunliffe married 
Madge Westbrook.” 

“I did not,” I said. 

“That’s what comes of being a book- 
worm,” said Louisa. “You are so 
dreamy that the world might tumble 
to pieces under your very nose and you 
would never notice it. But it makes no 
difference. Every one will think you 
knew, and it will bring all the family 
into bad odium just the same.” 

Now, as a matter of fact if any one 
had had a fancy for Major Cunliffe I 
should have said it was Louisa herself 
—not that I thought of her any more 
than of Minnie Watson in writing the 
story, which really was planned before 
either of them had met Major Cunliffe 
at all. 

“Yes, that’s just it,” said Adelaide, 
chiming in with Louisa’s last remark. 
“It is what the county will say of us 
that I cannot forget. We shall all be 
talked about and looked upon as so 
peculiar.” 

“No one has ever called us that be- 
fore,” said Dolly, who had now joined 
us, and who always went with the ma- 
jority in any discussion; “and now it 
will always be said that ene of us 
writes. Sophie Mortimer told me a 
story about some one she knew who 
knew some one who wrote, and one 
day a man came to the house, a very 
nice man, good family, lots of money 
and everything, I believe, and Sophie 
happened to mention that they were ex- 
pecting a woman who had written a 
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book, and he said at once, ‘Then I’m 
off,’ and he went.” 

“What a solemn warning,” I could 
not help saying. “I see that you are 
afraid of the effects of my scribbling 
on the matrimonial prospects of the 
family.” 

“Really,” cried Adelaide,“ you might 
at least spare us your vulgarity.” 

“I am sorry if I am vulgar,” I re- 
torted; “but does it never strike you 
that it is a little dull to be always ex- 
actly like every one else?” 

“Surely,” said Marianne, “one must 
be a lady before anything else.” 

“Even before a nice woman, I sup- 
pose,” I said. 

“Why, certainly,” she said; “one’s 
cook may be that.” 

“You are very flippant,” replied Ade- 
laide. “I wish you would try to remem- 
ber your family.” 

If by remembering was meant not 
forgetting, there was not much chance 
I should not. 

The next afternoon my Aunts Sarah 
and Ellen appeared, and I could see at 
a glance that they too had read the 
story. After a few frigid remarks, 
Aunt Sarah plunged into the subject. 

“Dora,” she said coldly, “is it indeed 
true that you have allowed your full 
name, your family name, to appear in 
this month’s Morris’s?” 

“It is my family name, of course,” I 
said. “You see I have not any other.” 

“It is then, indeed, true that the 
name, which was also that of your 
sainted grandmother, and which can be 
seen any day on our family tomb, ac- 
tually appears after a story in a maga- 
zine.” 

“I fear it is,” I said. 

“Well, all I can remark is, that I 
blush to think that any niece of mine 
should have come to this,” she replied. 

Here my Aunt Ellen’s soft cooing 
voice chimed in. 

“We should not mind it so much—at 
least, I think not, should we?” she said 
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with a deprecating glance at her sister, 
“if the story were rather different—how 
shall I say? rather different in tone— 
and—yes, not quite so unmaidenly— 
was not unmaidenly the word you used 
svhen speaking of it, Sarah?’ 

“I believe it was,” said Aunt Sarah; 


“and I must confess that, in addition 


to every other consideration, there was 
a touch of immodesty about it which 
pained me very much as coming from 
so near a relative. In my young days 
it would have been considered a shock- 
ing thing for any young lady to give 
away her heart unasked.” 

From this statement I felt sure I 
might conclude that Aunt Sarah had 
never given her own. 

“It was indeed,” she continued, “‘con- 
sidered bold and forward for the idea 
of love even to occur to a young lady 
until an actual proposal had been made. 
But your heroine, Dora, gives her affec- 
tion when the man has not even asked 
her father’s consent to paying her his 
addresses. I cannot think where you 
ean have come across such an idea. 
Certainly any tendency in that direction 
is not inherited from the Gwenlion 
side of the family.” 

It may not seem strange after this 
if I mention that the Gwenlion family 
has always been noted for the num 
ber of its unmarried women. 

So much for the Aunts; but I knew 
the worst would not be over until I had 
faced my father. This, however, was 
not so bad as I anticipated. His lan- 
guage, as usual, was forcible, but, at 
the same time, it was brief. Our con- 
versation on the subject was as fol- 
lows:— 

“So I hear you have been writing a 
story, eh?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“And under your own name.” 

“Well, Iam afraid my own name has 
appeared.” 

“Well, mind this, if I hear of any 
more of this folly, I shall pack you off 


to your Aunt Sophia for a six months 
visit. 

Aunt Sophia was my father’s only 
married sister, and a visit to her was 
amongst the most painful of our duties, 
and never, as he knew, extended beyond 
the regulation fortnight if we could pos- 
sibly help it. After this interview with 
my father, I began to breathe more 
freely; but I found even more trying 
experiences were in store for me. The 
next day a great friend of ours, 
named Laura Charteris, called, and 
after chatting pleasantly for some time, 
managed to make an excuse to get me 
to herself in the garden. 

“Dear old Dora!” she cried, “how I 
feel for you!” 

“Feel for me!” I said in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I have read 
your story, and I assure you it went to 
my heart. Other people may not see 
beneath the surface, but it has that 
touch about it that I, as your friend 
cannot mistake. I know it is your own 
inner experiences that you relate.” 

In vain I tried to assure her that she 
was mistaken. She only shook her 
head and smiled. 

“It is no use, dear, trying to have con- 
cealments from me,” she said. “l 
knew as I read the story that it came 
straight from your own heart. How 
you must have suffered, and I never 
knew!” 

Hardly had Laura left me when an- 
other intimate friend, Geraldine Bur- 
ton, called. 

“Dora,” she said almost at once, in 
her blunt way, “we have read your 
story, and think it very clever and all 
that, but at the same time I must tell 
you that we are very angry with the 
way you have made use of that unfor- 
tunate experience of Sydney’s. It is 
very unjust, and he never encouraged 
the girl a bit, as your horrid hero 
does!” 

“I don't know what you mean,” I 
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said. “I never knew that Sydney had 
an experience.” 

“But you must have done,” said 
Geraldine, “or how could you have de- 
scribed it?’ 

After such logic as this I felt power- 
less to say more. The climax to my 
literary experiences was however 
reached the next day when Adelaide 
came to me in great excitement. 

“IT have just been to see Cousin 
Susan,” she said with what I could not 
help thinking an air of rather malicious 
triumph. “She is very angry about the 
portrait of herself in your story, and 
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says you are an impudent minx, and 
that you shall not have a penny of the 
hundred pounds she was going to leave 
to you in her will.” 

When I added up the results of my 
story, I found I had gained much re- 
proach, some misplaced sympathy, sev- 
eral enemies, and five pounds. Against 
this I had lost the hundred pounds left 
me by Cousin Susan. I came to the 
conclusion that it was hardly good 
enough. 

This was how I didn’t become an 
Author. 

Norley Chester. 





EVENING SONG OF THE BRETON FISHERMAN. 


A singing breeze in the yellow sail, 
Crisp white foam on the summer sea; 
Sunset shadows and moonlight pale 
On yonder haven, where I wou!d be. 
The toils of the day are over and past, 
The fisherman comes to his rest at last! 


The bells are ringing the vesper chime 
In buried cities beneath the sea; 
And the calm of the holy eventime 
Has wrought its peace on the world and me. 


Ave Maria! 


In mercy keep 


The resting land and the restless deep. 


The lighthouse flashes the beacon high, 

A golden path on the dark’ning sea; 
A star shines out in the dusky sky, 

And faint lights glimmer along the quay. 
And I know what the Star of Home is worth 
When the heart of heaven beats close to earth. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


BE. E. Ohlson, 








— 
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THE SOUL OF THE ASSASSIN. 


What quarrel had Angejo Bresci 
against Humbert of Savoy, that his 
treacherous act should have hurried 
another European sovereign, “un- 
housel’d, disappointed, unaneal’d,” into 
the darkness? Simply this; the victim 
was a King, and the other is called an 
anarchist. The crime, it seems, is one 
of a series already long enough to form 
a category apart, and the type of regi- 
cide to which the assassin of Monza 
professes to belong may be distin- 
guished from the regicides of history 
by certain common features. 

There is nothing new in the assassi- 
nation of princes; but the familiar ex- 
amples, if we except those of quite re- 
cent date, were either the wild and im- 
probable outrages of casual lunacy, or 
were so far rational that an immediate 
object might be guessed in the choice 
of their victims, marked out to die by 
private vengeance, the discontent of a 
faction, or the interest of a rival or an 
heir. Caserio, Luccheni, Sipido, Bresci, 
had it is believed, no such motive. Like 
Ravachol and Vaillant, and other au- 
thors of murderous outrages aimed at 
no particular personage, they looked be- 
yond their victims, and sought, by the 
suddenness and audacity of the deed, 
to strike terror into the hearts of the 
survivors. The method, before it was 
used by men at war with every form 
ef government existing, was known in 
Europe as the last abominable weapon 
of desperate patriots and reformers. 
The Irish Fenians and the Russian 
Nihilists served causes which could en- 
list the sympathies of moderate men; 
their hopes were definite, and the field 
of their infernal activity was limited. 
Whether they succeeded to any extent 
in extorting by murder what they had 
failed to win by lawful means is not 


quite certain; but their imitators, with 
ulterior designs less clearly expressed 
and, perhaps, never clearly conceived, 
have in a few years undeniably created 
a consciousness of personal and uni- 
versal insecurity throughout Europe. 
The attempts at indiscriminate de- 
struction which were almost frequent 
not so long ago are lately grown out of 
favor with militant Anarchism. The 
fatal effects were rarely on a par with 
the nefarious design, for both the op- 
portunity and the efficacy of the instru- 
ment depended far more on accident 
than is the case when the victim is 
single and the weapon a poignard or a 
firearm. Other reasons occur readily. 
Anarchists are men, and the slaughter 
of an uncertain number of nameless in- 
nocent people may have seemed an out- 
rage too inhuman to be executed even 
in vindication of theories that imply an 
utter contempt for human society. It 
is natural to suppose, also, that they 
have found the process of universal in- 
timidation tedious and uncertain. Even 
if every plot succeeded, there is no 
logical conclusion from the panic of 
whole populations to the deliberate 
abandonment of all systems of control. 
It is inconceivable—wars of extermina- 
tion apart—that government should die 
for want of subjects; but it is not in- 
conceivable that monarchy should die 
for want of kings, or republics for 
want of magistrates willing to run the 
risk of assassination. But it is above 
all with the Anarchist’s imagination 
we must reckon, as in a clumsy fashion 
he reckons doubtless with ours. In- 
finitely more terrible as is the menace 
of wholesale incalculable massacre, the 
violent death of a ruler—inviolable, in- 
accessible, the symbol of national 
power and security—makes more noise 
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in the world than the explosion of an 
infernal machine in the centre of a 
crowded city. And for the enemy of 
society the mildest figurehead that 
wears a crown is an arch-tyrant, and 
the name of regicide has a glorious 
sound. He sees himself a single-handed 
hero, assailing the master of legions, 
over-matching the vigilance of the 
breastplated myrmidons of sovereignty 
with his obscurity, his cold enthusiasm, 
and his carelessness of death. We call 
him by tradition cowardly. It is a use- 
ful opprobrium where we want words 
to mark our detestation of such cruel 
murders as those of President Carnot, 
of the Empress Elizabeth, and of King 
Humbert. The assassins however are 
rarely men who value their lives; their 
business is with those who do. Death 
or worse is for these malefactors not 
a risk, but a certainty. Jven the child 
Sipido must have expected the utmost 
penalty if he had been successful. 
This is the most appalling considera- 
tion we have to face when we devise 
perfect protecton and effective punish- 
ment. A man who is determined to 
kill another man, and has no fear for 
himself, is almost sure to accomplish 
his purpose. The assassin ought to be 
destroyed or caged like a dangerous 
wild beast; but deterrents there can be 
none; and it is vain to talk of making 
an example. 

The remedy, if a remedy exists, must 
be other. If more were known of An- 
archical doctrines, the secret of their 
attraction and the manner of their 
propagation, if more were known about 
the character of the culprits and the 
complex influences which cause the 
murderous idea to germinate in their 
brains, there would be something to go 
on. But nobody takes Anarchism seri- 
ously; and public opinion, periodically 
startled, persists in treating the mili- 
tant Anarchist as an ordinary criminal 
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whom the gallows will deter or as a 
homicidal maniac such as may be met 
with anywhere, at any moment. The 
materials of knowledge are scanty; but 
it is plain at any rate that in most 
cases the perpetrators of these in- 
famous crimes are young men, by Do 
means conspicuously “degenerate.” 
They are rarely thieves, drunkards, or 
turbulent. They are excitable, how- 
ever, capable of enthusiasm, courageous 
and over-educated for their mental 
capacity. They are filled to the point 
of obsession with the idea of their per- 
sonal mission, and vain of the part they 
play. They have read books, pam- 
phlets and journals which describe a 
state of perfect happiness for all men, 
attainable by a resolute assault upon 
the whole social fabric, recall the in- 
justice possible under every system of 
government, and draw the inference 
that all systems are evil in themselves. 
If in some cases the Anarchist propa- 
ganda may be discovered to have a 
definite positive side, and to preach 
collectivism as a social panacea, it is 
naturally to the work of destruction 
that the young “companion” is urged to 
devote himself. 

Perhaps these young men are the 
dupes of men less single-hearted and 
less courageous than themselves. At 
least it is difficult to believe that the 
militant Anarchist or his passive in- 
spirers have ever anything to gain. Dis- 
count the element of imitation, the itch 
for notoriety, and we have still to ex- 
plore, to account for and to combat a 
vague,, but, apparently, an attractive 
doctrine, disseminated among the low- 
er classes of many cities, and a type of 
impressible subject which it would be 
possible to contemplate with less hor- 
ror if it diverged more obviously from 
a normal standard of intelligence and 
character. 

O. P. 








—— 
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By the Sea. 


BY THE SEA. 


A FRAGMENT. 


That is the lighthouse, looking o’er the bay,— 
A pillar of cloud by day, 

By night of fire. 

Let us go thither down this sea girt way, 
And should’st thou chance to tire, 

This stranded boat will serve us as a seat 
Where we may rest and watch the waves at play,— 
While soft beneath our feet 

The smooth sands slip away, 

And pungent odors greet 

Our thirsting senses after city heat. 

Strong saline odors of the boundless sea, 
Drawn upward from its vast immensity. 
How the waves tumble and roar! 

Their green transparent crests all flecked with spray 
And one advancing higher than before, 

Falls with a thunderous might, 

Broken and frothy white, 

On the resounding shore— 

To cream about our feet with silver glide, 
Then backward slide, 

In swift retreat. 

With ripple and gurgle once more, once more, 
To be caught in the maw 

Of the restless, insatiable tide. 


A lovely sight I saw 

This morning in an angle of the beach. 
Safe from the water’s reach,— 
Certes there thrives and grows 

A little wilderness of the wild rose, 
So sweet it blooms and blows. 

A myriad petals pink, 

Clustered upon‘the brink 

Of the ocean broad and deep— 
Beyond the line 

So fixed and fine 

Where the hungry waves may creep. 


Last night with glimmer and dip 

And the shimmer of light, o’er the lip 
Of the surging cup 

Of the purple wine-tinted sea, 

The moon peeped up. 

Quiet and calm and benign, 

With a stillness holy, divine,— 
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But tell me how will it be 

At the dead of the midnight hour? 

For the moon and the tides will show their power, 
When the wild white steeds of the sea come out, 
To trample and plunge till put to rout 

By an unseen force when the waters turn, 

And the lights of heaven all dimly burn. 

And the dawning silent and grey 

Ushers in the unsullied day. 


But see the hour grows late, and we 
Thus sitting, looking eastward o’er the sea 
And shielded by this promontory bold 

Do not behold 

The shining glories of the west 

Where the sun sinks to rest, 

Nor all the royal splendors of his bed, 
Purple and vermeil red, 

And fringed with gold— 

Only that far on high 

In the blue vaulted sky 

A rosy cloudlet floats— 

A pennon from the gorgeous panoply,— 
And many distant boats 

Have caught the while 

On their white sails the radiance of his smile. 


What bird near by 

Furtive and shy 

Amid the meadows green 

Unknown, unseen, 

With sweet and simple trill 

Warbles its evening hymn? 

Its glad clear note has cheered us all the day,— 
But let us now away. 

The twilight gathers dim. 

The shadows deepen, and the air grows chill 
And upward from the sea the breezes blow,— 
Give me thy hand, belovéd, let us go. 





THE KINSHIP OF THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BARS. 


On the Friday evening of last week of the Supreme Court of Errors, Con- 
a banquet was given in the Middle necticut, in responding to the principal 
Temple Hall by members of the Bench toast with the eloquence we have 
and Bar of England to the representa- learned to expect from the great Ameri- 
tives of the Bench and Bar of the can lawyer, spoke some words which 
United States of America. The Judge we hope will be always remembered 
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by the profession. “What binds to- 
gether the lawyers and Judges of the 
two countries,” said Judge Baldwin, “is 
the common law. England has always 
been the Mecca for American lawyers. 
« - « «The legal ancestry of the repre- 
sentatives of both countries is the same. 
- «- » Wherever the English tongue 
has gone the English law has gone, and 
in loving devotion to all that makes the 
English law really what it is Americans 
and Englishmen are one, standing, as 
it were, under the same flag, not the 
flag of a country, but of a law.” The 
history of the friendship between the 
two Bars is a very old one, for on no 
side is the English tradition and the 
sense of a common inheritance so much 
appreciated in the States as on the legal. 
The basis of law is the same in both 
countries, and the English common law 
is a joint possession. And, apart from 
the practical aspect, there has been a 
feeling of kindliness, even for trivial 
legal forms, which has made the Amer- 
ican Courts preserve certain quaint 
English archaisms. Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock in the dedication of his “Law of 
Torts” to Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
tells of the experiences of an Dnglish 
lawyer, travelling overland from Mon- 
treal to Boston. He leaves Quebec, 
where the flag is his own but the law 
is the Code Napoleon, for a country 
where he has no longer the rights of 
a natural-born subject. But “when his 
eye is caught, in the everyday adver- 
tisements of the first Boston newspa- 
per he takes up, by these words: ‘Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts: Suffolk 
to wit,’—no amount of political geogra- 
phy will convince him that he has gone 
into foreign parts and has not rather 
come home.” And in addition to this 
joint possession of the English common 
law, the two Bars are united by their 
respect for judicial precedents. In no 
other system of jurisprudence in the 
world is such force given to judicial de- 
cisions, an attitude which is responsible 


in the eyes of a Continental jurist for 
making English and American law an 
unfeatured wilderness. For a time, it 
is true, the American method tended to 
approach the Continental, and some 
lawyers began to treat the common law 
as an “ideal system,” to quote Sir 
Frederick Pollock again, “to be worked 
out with speculative freedom and little 
regard for positive authority.” But of 
late years the current seems to have 
turned, and we have the testimony of 
a distinguished American lawyer, Pro- 
fessor Dillon, that the danger has 
passed. The great works of Kent and 
Story and Marshall are to be found in 
every good English legal library, and a 
great lawyer in England or the Col- 
onies or the United States writes not 
only for the use of his own Bar, but 
for the benefit of all English-speaking 
people. The English law reports are 
bought by American lawyers, though it 
is a common complaint that they have 
become less useful since the number of 
decisions upon the construction of 
statutes has so greatly increased. As 
Professor Dillon, speaking from the 
American point of view has said:—“In 
our law libraries we find the learning 
and labors of Judges administering the 
system in law reports from India, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and the West Indies. We have 
the same legal literature in which we 
behold Hale and Marshall, Hardwicke 
and Story, Blackstone and Kent, Ers- 
kine and Webster.” 

The value of this bond of union is 
much increased by the large part 
which the profession of law plays, and 
has always played, in American life. 
As many of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries were sold on publication in 
America as in England, and Burke 
long ago declared that “in no country, 
perhaps, in the world, is the law so gen- 
eral a study.” It has even colored the 
popular vocabulary, and throughout 
the United States the merest layman 
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will habitually refer to land as “real 
estate.” The speech of Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew at the dinner we have spok- 
en of emphasized this pre-eminence. 
The Government of the United States, 
he said, was a lawyers’ Government. 
There have been twenty-one Presi- 
dents, of whom seventeen have been 
lawyers, and of Cabinet Ministers four- 
fifths have been lawyers. The Consti- 
tution was made by lawyers, the Gov- 
ernment institutions of every kind were 
built up by lawyers and in the forma- 
tion of the Government they have 
created a judicial power, the Supreme 
Court, which is superior to the sover- 
eignty of the nation. It is true that 
this excessive political importance may 
react unfavorably upon the value of 
the administration of justice, but it at 
least proves that the profession of the 
law is at the very centre of national ac- 
tivity. The American Bar, to be sure, 
has a few superficial differences from 
our own. The professions of solicitor 
and counsel, for example, are not sepa- 
rated, but the same is true of most of 
our Colonies, and any serious effects of 
the division are nullified by the habit 
of forming legal partnerships. If, then, 
we have in the United States a Bar es- 
sentially like our own, professing a 
law the same in origin as ours and 
closely related in substance, and at the 
same time exerting a great influence 
upon every domain of politics, we have 
a common interest more strong than 
any sudden gust of racial sentiment or 
half-hearted diplomatic alliance. 
The Spectator. 


We have thought it right to call at- 
tention to this sign of friendship, partly 
because it is in itself so desirable, and 
partly because it illustrates what we 
should be glad to see carried still 
further,—the decentralization of Eng- 
lish law. The law of England is a civ- 
ilizing agent second only to Christian- 
ity, and an Imperial bond of union as 
strong as any commercial interests. It 
has gone forth to the ends of the earth, 
and in spite of its parochial origin, has 
won conquests as great as any Roman 
system which was born in the purple. 
What we desire to see is not the lessen- 
ing of the importance of the central 
Courts, but the fostering of legal 
schools among new conditions and 
stranger peoples. It is a significant 
fact that the work on the Government 
of England by Professor Hearn, of 
Melbourne, is authoritative on the sub- 
ject,—a book written by a Professor in 
a Colonial University far from the tra- 
ditions of law and government which 
dwell in Westminster. We should be 
glad to see the freest and friendliest re- 
lations of mutual respect between all 
the Bars of all the English-speaking 
people, and in particular we should be 
glad to see American common-law 
judgments referred to in English argu- 
ments as English cases are cited in 
New York and Washington. For re- 
cent experience has shown that Eng- 
lish law is no delicate plant which 
flourishes best among the surroundings 
which gave it birth. 





ALL ABOUT A HAT.* 


I sincerely hope they will let the man 
go! Nay, I do not think it would be al- 
together amiss for the nation to give 
him some small testimonial. Nothing 


* Translated for The Living Age. 


splendid of course, but a modest and 
appropriate gift. Let me tell you he has 
deserved it. 

The affair was a trifling one, and 
may well have escaped your notice, oc- 
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cupied as you have been with the roll- 
er-pavement and other marvels of our 
divine Exposition. Here, however, is 
the man’s story—very simple, but 
rather touching. 

He was a timid young pickpocket, 
just setting out in life, and his first at- 
tempt was both humble and marked by 
a certain originality. He stole from a 
friend, with whom he was lodging, a 
small three-cornered black felt hat, 
and made off with his prize pressed 
exultantly against his breast. No thief 
upon a splendid scale, no high-and- 
mighty filibustiero, no pirate, no cor- 
sair was ever prouder of his capture, 
or more enamored of his prize. Neither 
the eagle who bore off Ganymede, 
nor the crow who sped that eagle, ever 
regarded more rapturously or embraced 
with greater fervor the object of his 
long desire. 

This was probably the very circum- 
stance which attracted the attention of 
those keen-eyed men whose business it 
is to mar the comfort of malefactors 
in their unlawful possessions. You 
cannot carry off a prize under your 
left arm, occasionally caressing it with 
the right hand as well, without attract- 
ing some attention. In this case the 
man was stopped, violent hands were 
laid upon the object of his devotion, he 
was examined and requested categori- 
cally to state why he had appropriated 
that small, three-cornered hat. 

He wept, he shivered, he equivocated, 
he lapsed into a sullen silence. There 
is ever a shrinking reserve about your 
really great passions. But the inevit- 
able reaction succeeded, and he con- 
fessed. That little three-cornered hat 
had belonged to Napoleon I! His 
friend had told him so for a positive 
fact. Had belonged, do I say? Nay, 
more. It was not merely one of the 
great emperor’s hats. It was the hat 


of the emperor; his own special and 
peculiar little tricorne. 
The young thief had simply been car- 
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ried away by the enthusiasm of an 
overmastering desire. The act of 
Prometheus when he reft fire from 


heaven, has been excused by his ex- 
altation of mind; and our young pick- 
pocket ‘was in a very similar case. He 
stole sublimely, and by the light of 
glory. 

They tried reasoning with him. His 
injured friend explained, with a broad 
grin upon his countenance, that the 
head-gear in question was just a little 
hat which he himself had worn at a 
kind of travesty of a masked ball—but 
all to no purpose. The young thief had 
his conviction and he clung to it. A 
flame of pure patriotism burned with- 
in, even if it did not illuminate his 
mind. He crowned himself with that 
ideal chapeau, and would not be dis- 
abused of his fond error. 

Condemn a man for such an illusion! 
Never! There is nothing so fine as un- 
affected enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless we have here a striking 
illustration of the havoc wrought in 
simple souls by the substance known 
as Napoleonite. It may be taken for 
granted that our young zealot had 
never seen L’Aiglon and that he was 
unacquainted with the researches of M. 
Masson into the history of the im- 
perial family. I would take my oath 
on it in fact, and so would you. All 
the same we may observe in him the 
effects of Napoleonite. They furnish 
us with a study in popular psychology, 
and illustrate the contagious character 
of fetishism. We get a sort of epi- 
demic of impassioned admiration by 
which all minds are more or less 
affected, though not all, I observe, in 
exactly the same way. 

Our young man appears to have been 
in some sort hypnotized by the contem- 
plation of that mystic triangle. He 
had been told that it was authentic. 
The same assertion is made about 
every work of art, and ordinarily no 
harm is done. Yet it is a rash thing 
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to say, and in the present case, the re- 
mark germinated, expanded, bore 
fruit—a great deal too much fruit and 
of an injurious kind. On ne badine pas 
avec la gloire. ” 

I do not pretend greatly to blame the 
friend of the young criminal for his 
yarn about the authenticity of the hat. 
If he had said nothing, the result 
would have been the same. There it 
was—the glorious triangle, with its 
fine, clear, imperial contours, which 
took the heart of the young enthusiast 
by storm. The “psychic evolution”—as 
the learned say—was inevitable. The 
dreaming youth could by no means es- 
cape his destiny. He became a thief 
through his capacity for disinterested 
affection. 

I find it interesting also as a psycho- 
logical student, to trace the mental 
processes of this highly sympathetic 
kleptomaniac. The phenomena resem- 
ble those of “crystallization,” as de- 
scribed by Stendhal. They begin 
with simple curiosity. 

“What is that hat?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“What do you mean by nothing 

“Why it is just a Bonaparte-hat. 
Nothing more.” (Reflection. Revery:— 
with a gradual tendency toward the 
fixed idea.) 

“See here! That hat—” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Did it belong to Napoleon I?” 

“What if it did?’ 

“Ah, ha! You never told me that!” 

(He never told me that. I had to 
tear the precious secret out of him. He 
really has the immortal General's little 
three-cornered hat!) 

And now jealousy comes in—that in- 
ealculable aid to love, which imparts 
to the tender passion invincible force, 
and insatiable concupiscence. Hence- 
forth a vulgar bit of head-covering 
will be regarded as the rarest treasure 
under the sun. Its possessor must of 
course be perfectly happy; and yet the 


ad 
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idea that it is possessed is frightful, ex- 
cruciating, a perpetual torment. 

And who is the happy man? He is 
one—“aye, there’s the rub!’"—one who 
seems not to appreciate in the very 
least the worth of the beloved object; 
who treats it with familiarity and even 
contempt, as an ordinary article of do- 
mestic furniture. It is not to be borne! 

Rape, under such circumstances, be- 
comes a simple act of justice; or rather 
of homage richly due and basely with- 
held. It concerns the honor of the great 
Napoleon, that his hat should be in the 
possession of one who esteems it at its 
true worth. 

A duty is to be performed, and no 
man of true delicacy would hesitate for 
a moment. O sophistry of passion! 
This is what “crystallization” comes 
to! 

But let us reflect a moment. Do we 
not all go through the same process of 
reasoning—or rather of unreasoning— 
with regard to something? Do we not 
all, by the terrible help of the imagina- 
tion, pass from admiration to passion, 
from passion to an ungovernable desire 
of possession, and from that desire to 
a deep conviction that we alone are the 
true and lawful owners of what we 
covet? The history of the young pick- 
pocket is the history of mankind. 

Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. 

Each one of us has always by him 
his little three-cornered hat. There are 
degrees, of course, and we do not all 
go so far as to appropriate it. There 
are many chapters in the hat-story, 
and they are not all tragic. But 
every man who lives has some- 
thing in common with our 
young hero. 

Herein are to be found many and 
grave reasons for not being too hard 
upon one poor earth-worm gone mad 
about a star. Why should not a head be 
turned by a hat? It seems peculiarly 
fitting in a case like this, where the 


culpable 
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hat is strong and the head weak! The 
two may not have been made for one 
another, but the ascendancy of the one 
over the other is easily understood. 
Never before, it may be, was a head so 
completely taken captive by a hat. Let 
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us freely forgive the head thus domi- 
nated. All about us, in obedience to 
perpetual cervical flexions, heads are 
turning hats, for bows or smiles. It 
must inevitably happen now and again 
that a hat turns a head. 

Emile Faguet. 





THE AVERAGE MAN.* 


What has the Master of Balliol to do 
with the average man? The master of 
Balliol had very little to do with him. 
And Dr. Caird, though standing spon- 
sor for him, recommends “The Average 
Man” precisely because its author was 
not an average man, but something, as 
these sermons themselves sufficiently 
show, very far above him. The preach- 
er in this case was evidently a man of 
large heart and fine sympathies, which, 
joined to high intellectual powers, re- 
moved him so far from the average 
man that he simply did not know him, 
and so was brought by the breadth of 
his charity to describe him in favorable 
terms. As is often the case, the 
greater and therefore the simpler man 
took the inferior at his own estimate 
and, doing out of generosity what 
other writers and talkers do out of 
self-recommendation, described the 
average man as the prime mover of 
everything that happens, the winner of 
every battle, the pillar of every State, 
the backbone of every Church, the pe- 
culiar object of God’s favor. Csmsar is 
not in the running with him; S. Augus- 
tine is of no account beside him. Great 
men in fact are a trifle; the real thing 
in the whole world is just the average 
Were it not that the finer souls 
the pulpit, while 


man. 
disdain sarcasm in 


* The Average Man: and other Sermons. 
By the late Rev. William Granger. 
preface by the Master of Balliol. 
London: Alexander Gardner. 


With a 
Paisley and 
1899. 


the ordinary souls are unequal to it, we 
should wnhesitatingly put down all 
such sermons as these to irony. As 
such it would be very effective 
rhetoric, though lost on all but those 
for whom it was not intended; for 
every quite ordinary man present 
would take it as obviously true, and go 
away from church soothed and com- 
fortable at hearing what fine fellow he 
The pecular insidiousness of this 
very favorite sermon (popular alike 
with congregation and preacher) is that 
it is truth with a twist. That the aver- 
age man is the most conspicuous figure 
of the world in these democratic days 
is abundantly true, but the preacher’s 
way of stating it suggests that he is so 
because he deserves to be; and that it 
is his abiding misfortune that his im- 
portance is not recognized. Fancy a 
spiritual teacher imagining that it is 
good for a man’s soul to be told that he 
is the special object of Heaven's solici- 
tude, and that the world neglects him 
only because it has not the Divine in- 
tuition to perceive his worth. And yet 
that is exactly what the “we cannot all 
be great” sermon amounts to. Its 
ethics are appalling; its ignorance of 
human nature astounding. 

The average man neglected! The 
average man unhappy at his lot! Why, 
in the very nature of things he stands 
to be of all men the most pleased with 
himself. Not high enough to “look 
down upon the hate of those below,” no 


was. 
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contending tempests blowing round his 
head, he is yet at a comfortable alti- 
tude which enables him pleasantly to 
realize that there are others less fortu- 
nate than he. He is not lonely, for the 
great majority are like himself. His 
one real trouble is that there are his 
betters; to their existence he is not quite 
stupid enough to be blind. It is the 
one thing which mars his equanimity, 
for it compels him to have an idea, the 
idea of reducing these superior beings 
to his own level. That becomes the 
average man’s life work from age to 
age, and slowly he succeeds. Not be- 
cause of his own ability; but from time 
to time, amongst the more than aver- 
age men, one arises base enough to 
buy the commonplace man’s support by 
assisting him with his superior ability 
to pull down the nobler sort to the 
average level. Such traitors abound in 
this day. 

But apart from that perennial dis- 
turbance, the average man is a slow 
animal; he can comprehend nothing 
but himself and wants only to meet 
himself. His particular aversion is the 
clever man. In the first place it is an 
insult that there should be any one so 
unlike himself; in the second place the 
clever man troubles him by the sugges- 
tion, not successfully stifled, that his 
fixed persuasion that the clever man is 
of no account compared with the aver- 
age man may not be quite sound. 
Similarly, a book or a journal which re- 
quires thought to be understood is an 
offence to him. Of course if he cannot 
understand it, it is a worthless book, 
but still there it is, there is something 
he can’t understand. It has ruffled the 
stagnant waters of his mind; his brain 
has almost been put in motion, and he 
is annoyed. What he likes is his half- 
penny daily and his weekly Moralizer. 
This is the average man’s rule of life. 
Eat well, drink well, sleep well; don’t 
work if you can help it, but if you 


must, do it regularly and make it 
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square with your habits. Outside your 
daily work never do anything but 
amuse yourself, and never let amuse- 
ment have any connection with mind, 
Perhaps the supreme moment of satis- 
faction to the average man of the set- 
tled time of life comes about three 
o'clock on Saturday afternoons. Hav- 
ing lunched solidly, with the prospect 
of thirty-six hours’ inaction before hin, 
he takes up The Moralizer. There he 
finds himself faithfully reflected week 
by week; he can read and understand 
without even an attempt at thought. 
There he finds every one of his worldly 
ambitions recommended on the most 
moral grounds, so that his conscience is 
soothed and yet not a desire forbidden. 
He reads: “Let it be remembered that 
if the world were flat it would not be 
round.” He pauses for a moment to 
ponder the _ striking generalization. 
“Yes,” he says, “it is true, if the world 
were flat, it would not be round. What 
a wonderful paper the Moralizer is!’ 
He reads on: “Depend upon it, if the 
world were made flat to morrow, extra- 
ordinary things would happen.” Then 
follows bold speculation and descrip- 
tion exactly suited to the average 
man’s capacity, being in its improbable 
and absolutely irresponsible adventure 
just broad farce told in solemn lan- 
guage, suggestive of much wisdom. 
Finally, the reader sinks to sleep a 
happy and wholly self-satisfied man. 
So far from the average man being 
neglected or made little of, it is just he 
who calls the tune to which the world 
hastens to dance. It is the average 
man who makes good drama well nigh 
impossible on the stage; who makes the 
path of a Marie Corelli broad and easy, 
of a George Meredith steep and nar- 
row; who makes “Answers” and 
“Comic Cuts,” “Tit-Bits” and “Snap- 
shots” the royal road to fortune; who 
Academy and thinks Sir 
improved 8, 
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donna steps to the footlights and stops 
the whole action of the opera for an 
encore. For the average man, the 
genius must clip his wings, and be con- 
tent to crawl instead of fly; the man of 
original thought must give up thinking 
and take to platitudes; the poet must 
write “Absent-minded Beggars;”’ the 
statesman must give up governing, and 
grovel and temporize and apologize. 
The “noble few” who insist on stand- 
The Saturday Review. 
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ing up against this grinding tyranny 
win their reward in the end, may be, 
but if victorious in the struggle with 
the average man, they come out of it 
not the less broken, exhausted, spent; 
as one whom a fever has left, but left 
weak unto death. It is very nearly 
true, as Carlyle has said, that the drill- 
sergeant is the one soul the average 
man has left free. 





IF I WERE KING OF IRELAND. 


My love’s a match in beauty 
For every flower that blows; 
Her little ear’s a lily, 
Her velvet cheek a rose; 
Her locks, like gillygowans, 
Hang golden to her knee, 
If I were King of Ireland, 
My queen she’d surely be. 


Her eyes are fond forget-me-nots, 
And no such snow is seen 
Upon the heaving hawthorn bush 
As crests her bodice green. 
The thrushes, when she’s talking, 
Sit listening on the tree. 
If I were King of Ireland, 
My queen she’d surely be. 


Her folk look more above for her, 
I know the darling better; 

So I’ve set down my love for her 
All in one secret letter. 


And here’s her answer back to me; 
My heart, my heart keep steady! 
If I were King of Ireland? 
I’m King, I’m King already. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 


Alfred Perceval Graves. 








